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S.A. Executive Board gives itself a raise 


From Staff Reports 


The Executive Board of the 
Student Association raised its 
own salaries without consulting 
with the Senate or the full S.A. 

The raises apply to President 
Tyronne Walker, Vice President 
Dave O’Connor and the seven 
secretaries of the Cabinet. 

The money to pay E-Board 
salaries, also know as stipends, 
comes from the $38,167 allotted 
to it from the S.A.’s overall bud- 
get. 

Several S.A. senators ques- 


tioned the raises: 

“It wasn’t put to a vote. I 
would like to know the reasoning 
behind the raises,” 100s represen- 
tative Michael Clark said. 

“I wasn’t aware that there 
were raises,” 200s representative 
Tina Rigas said. “They didn’t an- 
nounce it to the S.A.” 

“T think that we should be 
told and it should have been put 
to a vote,” said Sarah Russo, 300s 
representative. 

Secretary of Finance Bryan 
Wellens wrote in an e-mail that 
the E-Board stipends had been 


Athletics hit hard 
by budget cuts 


By Orla O’Brien 
News Editor 


The athletic department was 
hit especially hard this year in the 
budget adjustment process. St. 
Michael’s College has had to ac- 
_ count for a $2.8 million increase 
in expenses this year, according 
to figures from Neal Robinson, 
vice president of finance. 

“In order to balance the bud- 
get, we have had to do business 
differently,” said Geri Knortz, di- 
rector of athletics. “I believe our 
travel budget cuts have impacted 
the student-athletes the most.” 

The department has less mon- 
ey for buses, hotels and food, said 
Knortz. Teams will take more box 
lunches and breakfast from Sod- 
hexo through student meal plans, 
eat in other campus dining halls 
and share buses or travel by van. 
Teams are also instructed to avoid 
overnights, even if it means tak- 
ing an 8 hour round-trip drive. 

“Tt is very difficult to play af- 
ter a 4-hour bus ride,” said senior 
basketball player Holly Reeves. 
“It was much better being able 
to stay over the night before 
games.” 

Students worry that the bud- 
get cuts will be a setback to the 
competitiveness of St. Michael’s 
athletics. 

“We can’t have a champagne 
team on a malt liquor budget,” se- 
nior hockey player Nick Dancey 
said. 





“We can’t have a 
champagne team on 
a malt liquor budget.” 


Nick Dancey, 
senior 


Coaching positions that were 
vacated over the summer have 
remained unfilled, Knortz said. 
Because of the projected deficit, a 
hiring freeze was imposed on the 
positions. 

This includes full-time assis- 
tant coaching positions for both 
men’s and women’s basketball, 
Cole said. 

“This puts more pressure 
on the other two coaches when 
it comes to recruiting and scout- 
ing,” Reeves said. “It directly af- 
fects us because we don’t have an 
extra pair of eyes coaching us and 
critiquing our plays.” 

Part-time assistant coach po- 
sitions in men’s tennis, volleyball 
and men’s lacrosse also remain 
unfilled, Knortz said. 

No media guides will be 
printed this year, Cole said. Usu- 
ally, media guides are printed for 
men’s and women’s basketball, 
women’s field hockey and men’s 
hockey. To adjust to the stricter 
budget, the department will pro- 


See BUDGET Page 2 
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MOVE extended service 
trips are offered to stu- 
dents each year in inter- 
national and domestic 
locations. 
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-E-Board increases yearly stipend 


_ &S.A.president: $2,000 
mA. vice president: $1,500 - 
_ > Secretaries: $1,000 








the same since the 1980s. 
“Within the past 20 or so 
years inflation, and the devalu- 
ation of the dollar has occurred, 
among other factors, which would 
represent a significant gap in the 
amount that we are earning in 





(increased from $1,500) 
(increased from $1,000) 


comparison to 20 or so years ago,” 
Wellens wrote. “Simply, it is nec- 
essary to increase our stipends to 
coincide with today’s economic 
standards.” 

According to the S.A. Con- 
stitution, the E-Board appears to 


Follow the leader 


be free to raise its own pay with- 
out consulting with senators or 
telling the S.A. 

S.A. mentor Pat Gallivan and 
Director of Student Activities 
Jennie Cernosia said they were 
unaware of the raise. 

“T don’t know about the S.A.’s 
stipends,” Gallivan said. 

Cernosia said “They control 
their own stipends. I don’t re- 
member the last time that stipends 
were raised.” 

The Defender was unable to 
interview Walker by deadline. 





Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Professor James Conley leads a procession of professors during the Academic Convocation on Sept. 30. 





Baseball coach resigns suddenly 


Perry Bove, winningest coach, ran program since 1988 


By Haven Quinn 
Sports Editor 


St. Michael’s longtime base- 
ball coach Perry Bove announced 

: | his resignation 
last week. The 
winningest 
coach in the 
92-year _his- 
tory of the 
program cited 
his rising re- 
sponsibilities 
as a full time 
teacher at Bellows Free Academy 
in St. Albans. 

“T teach full-time and I’ve 






Perry Bove 





had to miss a lot of team events,” 
Bove said. “I have to teach an 
afternoon class in January and 
February and I wouldn’t be able 
to make practices. It was a hard 
choice to make, but coaching at 
St. Michael’s was only part time. 
My teaching is full-time and that 
pays the bills.” _ 

Bove said he wanted to make 
his decision early enough so he 
didn’t leave the team in a hole 
come spring and so the athletic 
department would have enough 
time to find a replacement. 

Associate Athletics Director 
Chris Kenny said the program 
has lost a legendary coach. Bove 


CULTURES 


The Northern Vermont Yoga 
Conference in Johnson took 
place on Sept. 24. 
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had won more than 150 collegiate 
games in his career. 

“Since we reinstated the 
program in 1988, Bove has been 
the coach,” Kenny said. “He is 
a modern-day architect, bringing 
the program back after we had 
to take it away. Bove is a high- 
quality coach, and losing him is 
a huge blow.” 

The athletic department must 
wait for approval to hire from the 
Cabinet of the vice presidents of 
the college. A job description 
will be written and posted inter- 
nally first, then publicized. The 


See BOVE, Page 2 
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St. Michael’s formalizes relationship with Oxford 


By Ryan Lowell 
Staff Writer 


Members of St. Michael’s College are 
hoping this year the study abroad program 
can be used to build on an existing relation- 
ship with Saint Edmund’s Hall, one of the 
39 schools that comprise Oxford Univer- 
sity in England. 

Junior Kalika Sands is studying abroad 
at St. Edmund’s Hall, one of the most pres- 
tigious colleges of Oxford University. 
Sands declined to comment for this story. 
A 3.7 GPA is required for admisSion, said 
Kelly Cullins, director of the study abroad 
office. 

“St. Michael’s students have studied 


abroad at other schools affiliated with Ox- 
ford in the past, such as St. Anne’s and St. 
Catherine’s,” Cullins said “But this is the 
first time a student has been admitted to St. 
Edmund’s Hall.” 

St. Michael’s is pursuing a relationship 
with St. Edmund’s Hall because of its stan- 
dards of excellence and historical religious 
significance, says President Marc vander- 
Heyden. 

The college is named after St. Ed- 
mund of Abingnon, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who taught at Oxford and is 
the founder of the Edmundite order. As a 
Catholic and Edmundite college, a relation- 
ship with such a historically rich, religious 
and educational past could be beneficial to 


St. Michael’s, vanderHeyden said. 

VanderHeyden has visited St. Ed- 
mund’s hall several times over the past 
six years in attempts to strengthen ties be- 
tween the two schools, often meeting with 
Michael Canesdale, the president of the St. 
Edmund’s Alumni Association. 

VanderHeyden says that the school’s 
relationship has been growing stronger. 
Canesdale gave a gift of two silver goblets 
to St. Michael’s for its centennial celebra- 
tion in 2004. VanderHeyden said the gob- 
lets were a symbol of the school’s connec- 
tion. 

“Tt changed the relationship of our col- 
leges from one between people to one be- 


Although there are no immediate plans 
to send professors to St. Edmund’s Hall, 
many are hopeful that St. Michael’s profes- 
sors will teach abroad in the near future. 

“T was there last summer and was very 
impressed with the setting and facilities,” 
Professor George Dameron said. “I hope 
very much that more students and faculty 
will choose to go there.” 

VanderHeyden said it is unclear when 
or how future bonds will be made between 
the two schools. 

“A lot will depend on the first couple - 
students and the message they bring back,” 
vanderHeyden said. “The students’ opin- 
ions are critical.” 


BOVE: 
Coach retires 


Continued from Page 1 


NCAA has a time frame of how 
long a job may be posted, usually 
about two weeks. 

The department then closes 
the process and reviews all the 
applicants. The applicants are 
narrowed down to three to five 
prospects, who are then contacted 
by phone for interviews. 

A small hiring committee 
then collects more information on 
the remaining applicants and then 
brings in the top 2-3 applicants, 
said Seth Cole, sports informa- 
tion director. Cole said the school 
will look to post the advertise- 
ment this week. 

Bove announced his retire- 
ment to his players at-the of fall 
ball banquet dinner on Sept. 27. 

Sophomore Evan Grenier 
said nobody had any idea Bove 
was leaving. 

“He just got up an announced 
he was leaving,’ Grenier said. 
“He was a good coach. It was 
definitely a surprise.” 

Senior Kevin Koscso said the 
team was unprepared for the an- 
nouncement. 

“Tt would have been better if 
a new coach was hired during the 
summer,” Koscso said. “It would 
have made the transition a lot eas- 
ier. He said he wanted to tell the 
team in person so they didn’t hear 
it from the athletic department or 
the media.” 

Koscso said Bove would do 
whatever was necessary to help 
the team. Bove accepted the head 
coaching position at Burlington 
High School two days after re- 
signing at St. Michael’s. 

“The Burlington job had no 
bearing on my decision to leave 
St. Michael’s,” Bove said. “The 
timing is better. There is no off- 
season and baseball doesn’t start 
till March 17, so I can teach my 
classes in January and February.” 

Bove said his decision to 
leave was difficult. 

“In my time here I have been 
amazed at how classy these young 
men are,’ Bove said. “They 
handle academics and athletics 
very well. My decision had to be 
made, but I had a great bunch of 
euys.” 








tween institutions,” vanderHeyden said. 


Professor Carvellas teaches in Mexico 


By Michael Kreutz 
Staff Writer 


Professor John Carvellas, 
who has been at St. Michael’s 
for 31 years, is spending the fall 
semester at Universidad de las 
Americas in Cholula, Mexico. 
This is part of a program where 
every year, some students and a 
faculty member go to a-univer- 
sity outside the U.S. 

The absence of Carvellas is 
causing a strain on the rest of the 
economics department. 

“We miss John a great deal,” 


said Reza Ramazani, the chair of . 


the economics department. “Tt’s 
difficult to work without him.” 
The economics department 
hired Professor Mehdi Moha- 
ghegh from Norwich Univerity. 
He has helped to ease the work- 
load by teaching public finance 
and a section of macroeconomics 


principles. 

“Tf we hadn’t hired Professor 
Mehdi, public finance would not 
have been offered,” said econom- 
ics Professor Tara Natarajan. 

The strain has been especial- 
ly hard on the principles sections. 
The class size now averages more 
than 45 students per section. 

“Professor Carvellas used 
to teach such a large section 
so we must adjust,’ Ramazani 
said. “I’m teaching four courses 
instead of three to cover for his 
absence.” 

There has been an increase 
in interest in the economics de- 

n recent yea This 
year, there are about 25 Pawel 
in the economics senior Seminar, 
which has been split between 
Ramazani and Natarajan. 

Carvellas is known at St. 
Michael’s for his willingness to 
allow students to take his classes, 


BUDGET: Athletics hit 
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duce online media guides for 
these sports. 

Dancey worries that the 
online media guides will be in- 
effective. 

“How are people supposed 
to know who we are when were 
playing a game?” he asked. “Are 
they supposed to guess?” 

One of the most drastic cuts 
is in the athletic department’s 
recruiting budget. The overall 
recruiting budget for the athletic 
department was slashed by 66%, 
Knortz said. 


This amounts to a little over | 
$100 for each coach to use for 


off-campus talent evaluation. 
Coaches have had to adapt to 
these restrictions and find alter- 
nate ways to scout new talent. 


“This will obviously impact | 


their ability to travel to evaluate 
prospects,” Knortz said. 

The budget cuts haven’t af- 
fected teams in terms of wins 
and losses said Seth Cole, sports 
information director. 

“We are still giving student- 
athletes a quality experience,” 
Cole said. 

President Mare vanderHey- 


den says that students sense 
effects on the athletic depart- 
ment quickly because it is a well 
known area of the college. He 
believes the reductions in the 
athletic department budget can 
be repaired within a year. 

“Tt is hurting,’ vanderHey- 
den said, “but not damaging.” 

* Knortz hopes that this situa- 

tion will improve over time. 

“We certainly hope this will 
be a temporary solution to the 
budget challenges we are fac- 
ing,” Knortz said. 
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even if this means exceeding the 
cap limit on his sections. 

“There’s no question, John is 
unique,” Natarajan said. “He is 
popular, and because of that pop- 
ularity and generosity, he always 
ends up having large sections and 
taking students in.” 

Carvellas’ advisees have 
been split among Ramazani, Na- 
tarajan, and Professor Herb Kes- 
sel. 

He will return for this spring 
semester and will teach alongside 
his colleagues for a few more 


years, but will teach only the fall 
semester. 

“Starting next year I will 
teach in the fall only for three 
years,” Carvellas wrote in an e- 
mail. When that period is over, 
he will leave St. Michael’s. 

The economics department 
is trying to hire a new professor, 
but not to replace Carvellas. 

“T’m trying to play the role of 
Carvellas,” said Ramazani, “but I 
will never be as good as him.” 


2004 campus crime statistics Je: 


_ The Offi ice of Safety and Security released the OK 


tics for cfime on Campus on Oct. 4. 





in 2004, there were two forcible sone! ecole al 
liquor law violations on campus, 292 of which were in resid 
_ areas. Security dealt with 91 drug violations, 87 in 
‘No incidents of murder, robbery, assault, burgla 
vehicle theft, arson, oes crime or weapon law violati 


reported. 





The data are avai jlable under the Jeanne | 
Campus, ey and ee Crime Statistics A 
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Editorial 
Raising hell 


en the E-Board secretly raised the salaries of its 

members, it had its own interests at heart, not the 

students’. Student Association President Tyronne 
Walker says the E-Board doesn’t make decisions about the 
S.A. “We believe in transparency,” he said in the Sept. 27 
S.A. meeting. Yet increasing each E-Board member’s sal- 
ary by 25 percent or more was an important decision made 
without the knowledge of the Senate or the students, whose 
money is used to fund their stipends. 

No one is saying the E-Board doesn’t work hard or de- 
serve a raise. Their jobs take time and effort, and they should 
be compensated. But the E-Board should have taken respon- 
sibility for its actions by letting us know about the raises and 
how it manages our money. 

Article II of the S.A.’s Constitution states that the “Ex- 
ecutive Officers receive stipends to be determined in con- 
junction with the Cabinet.” There’s one catch: The Cabinet is 
made up of E-Board members. So the only people consulted 
to approve the E-Board’s raises were the E-Board members 
themselves. 

Although the E- 
Board is allowed to raise 
its members’ salaries, 
keeping the raise secret 
is entirely unethical. 
Senate members are 
right to be angry that 
this decision was made 
without being put to a vote or even being announced to the 
student body. Senators should not have to find out about the 
raises through rumors. What other financial decisions has 
the E-Board made without our knowledge? Perhaps none, but 
its record raises doubts. We need an explanation. 

Governments that act in secret are particularly suscepti- 
ble to corruption. When the E-Board is not held accountable 
by students, we don’t know if it is truly representing the best 
interests of the students. 

Ultimately, the Constitution needs to be changed to pre- 
vent future E-Board members from giving themselves raises 
in secret. - 

As we’ve said before, it’s your money; you should know 
how it’s spent. . 


Athletics budget sidelined 


ile St. Michael’s projected budget shortfall is 

making financial life tough for many depart- 

ments, we must be careful that the cuts to athletic 
programs are only temporary. 

Perhaps major cuts, such as to recruiting budgets, can be 

suffered for the short term. If we continue to treat the athletic 
department as a second-class citizen to academics, we might 
find ourselves with fewer Purple Knights to cheer for in the 
future. 


The only people 
consulted to approve the 
E-Board’s raises were the 
E-Board members 
themselves. 


— Sean Cooley, executive editor 





Letters to the editor 


What's your view? 


Send a letter of 500 words or less to the editor on ‘any subject re- 
_ lated to St. Michael's College by e-mail at defender@smevt.edu. 


Hope to heat from you soon. 


MISSION 


DE FENDE R STATEMENT 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. 

The Defender is a designated public forum. Student editors 
make all content decisions. We believe in the freedom of expression. 
We encourage our readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to ar- 
ticles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
only for grammar, spelling, good taste, and sometimes length. 





OPINION 





PHOTO OF THE WEEK | It was all a DREAM... 


Photo by Emily Heffernan 


The DREAM bus prepares for departure after an Ultimate Frisbee tournament Sunday, Oct. 2. The 
event was held in the 300s field along with a cookout to raise money for the program. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Wrong on church beliefs 

I am writing in regards to an article in the Sep- 
tember 28, 2005 issue of The Defender entitled, 
“Campus Ministry trains student ministers.’ The 
reporter writes, “The communion consists of the 
‘blood of Christ,’ represented by wine, and the ‘body 
of Christ’ represented by bread.” This remark incor- 
rectly reflects the teachings of the Catholic Church 
about the Eucharist. 

The Church teaches that the Eucharist, through 
the mystery of transubstantiation, becomes the ac- 
tual body and blood of Christ. This is an impor- 


that sets Catholics apart from the teachings of some 
Protestant churches, for example, that believe that 
the bread and wine are representative of Christ’s 
body and blood. 

St. Michael’s is a Roman Catholic school, and 
when the college and/or its students publish inaccu- 
rate information about important church teachings 
in an official college publication, it undermines and 
disrespects our identity as a Catholic institution. 
Please correct this misinformation in your next edi- 
tion. 


— Michael P. Stefanowicz , Class of 2009 





tant doctrine regarding the nature of the Eucharist 


GW course on human sexuality criticized 


Much speculation has been 
made about George Washington 
administrators not renewing the 
contract of human sexuality pro- 
fessor Michael Schaffer. Unfortu- 
nately, due to the lack of evidence 
provided, it is hard to determine 
whether Schaffer crossed the line 
between science and pornogra- 
phy, as has been alleged by one of 
his former students. 

Although some claim that 
Schaffer used obscene videos of 
men and women performing sex- 
ual acts, others argue that these 


.tapes were of people participat- 


ing in scientific experiments in a 
laboratory. These details can eas- 
ily be clarified once the facts are 
known. 

However, the Schaffer case 


i ENEMIES ) 


brings up the greater issue of what 
type of human sexuality course 
should be offered. In reference to 
public high schools and colleges, 
the Supreme Court has already 
provided guidelines regarding 
obscenity and pornography. In 
the case of private universities 
such as GW, individual guide- 
lines must be drawn. 

Just about anyone can tell the 
difference between pornography 
and science. Sex education is not 
inherently obscene or inappro- 


priate. In fact, in a city with the 


highest young adult AIDS rate in 
the country, an honest course on 
human sexuality is required. Too 
often, students pass through high 
school having only experienced 
the “abstinence talk.” Too many 


studies have shown that a lack of 
knowledge does not lead to a lack 
of action; instead, it leads to un- 
informed actions, some of which 
have potentially deadly conse- 
quences. 

That’s not to say that there is 
anything wrong with abstinence; 
those-who choose to remain vir- 
gins until marriage should not 
feel infringed upon by courses on 
human sexuality. However, GW’s 
course is an elective. Just as it is 
unfair to force those who disagree 
to take such a course, it is equally 
wrong to deny such education to 
others. 


The Daily Colonial, George 
Washington University via U- 
Wire 

















What reality TV show 
would you like to star in? 


“What's the one with the 
playboy bunnies? ‘The Girls 
Next Door,’ that’s the one.” 


Fred Kirwin, ‘08 


“The Amazing Race,’ because 
| like that you win based on 
how smart you are.” 


Sally Yazwinski ‘07 


““The Bachelor,’ because it 
would be an interesting way 
to meet girls.” 


Nori Tanaka, SIS, Japan 


“Big Brother,’ because | want 
to live in that house.” 


Mallory Wood, ‘08 





“| really have no idea what 
kinds of reality TV shows 
exist. Is ‘The Real World’ still 
a show?” 


Paul Smith, ‘06 


“That old MTV show ‘Fear,’ 
where they took people to 
haunted places. | want to see 
if they are really haunted.” 


Erin McDonnell, ‘06 


“Dog the Bounty Hunter,’ 
because | want to know what 
that guy smells like.” 


Kevin Anglin, ‘08 


“Obviously ‘The Real World,’ 
because you get to be on 
MTV.” 


Kelsey Santa Barbara, ‘09 
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Photo by Jonah Kessel 


Religious studies professor Ray Patterson speaks at “The ABC’s of Catholicism” on Sept. 27, one of FOCUS’ 
first programs of the year. The event will happen again on Oct. 25 and Nov. 15. 


A closer FOCUS on faith 


New Edmundite Campus Ministry group creates 
peer ministers out of St. Michael’s students 


By Laura Bagby 
Features Editor 


Growing up in an Italian 
Catholic family, St. Michael’s 
junior Jack Bates said going to 
church on Sundays was a given. 
Throughout his childhood in Mas- 
sachusetts, Bates’ family instilled 
him with the importance of faith. 

“Religion has always been a 
-huge part of my life,” Bates said. 
“T am happy that St. Michael’s 
has provided me opportunities to 
explore it further.” 

Bates got involved with the 
Edmundite Campus Ministry his 
first semester at St. Michael’s. He 
said that he found the atmosphere 
of Campus Ministry to be wel- 
coming, and has since participat- 
ed in almost every program that 


. Campus Ministry offers. 


“T’ve done LEAP, lectoring, 
Eucharist ministry, first-year stu- 
dent trips, the Schools Like Us 
retreat and I’m training to be a 
Mass coordinator,” he said. 

Last semester, Bates, along 
with other students active in 
Campus Ministry, began a discus- 
sion with Joanne Nelson, assistant 
director for pastoral services, and 
Campus Minister Anna Lester 
about the possibility of forming a 
leadership team for Campus Min- 
istry programs. 

“We have always had stu- 
dents participating in all areas of 
Campus Ministry,” Lester said 
“But we needed a way to connect 
these students so they could work 
together to meet the spiritual 
needs of our campus.” 

For the past two years Nelson 
had been developing a proposal 
for a leadership program modeled 
after MOVE’s CORE team, a 
group of students who coordinate 
and run all of MOVE’s programs. 
With Lester’s support, they took 
the idea to the students, 

“The CORE team deals with 
the social justice aspects of Cam- 


pus Ministry, andthe group that I . 


“Using student involve- 
ment as peer ministers to 
express and grow in faith, 


_our focus is to enflame 


the heart and engage 
the mind in light of the 


Catholic faith.” 
FOCUS mission statement 


proposed acts on the spiritual and 
religious aspects,” Nelson said. 

Nelson’s idea has turned into 
a group of 23 students whose mis- 
sion statement is to “use student 
involvement as peer ministers 
to express and grow in faith and 
to enflame the heart and engage 
the mind in light of the Catho- 
lic faith.’ The group has named 
themselves the FOCUS (Faith 
of Christians Uniting Students) 
Team. | 

“The point of FOCUS is to 
let students know that they are 
not alone,” Bates said. “There 
are students on campus who may 
be afraid to act on their faith and 
we want to show them they don’t 
have to be. We want to offer op- 
portunities for involvement and 
put a student face on Campus 
Ministry.” 

On Sept. 25, FOCUS held 
its first meeting of the semester. 
The students put themselves into 
three groups that will concentrate 
on organizing different activities. 
The groups will focus on the Lit- 
urgy, residence hall outreach/peer 
ministry opportunities and prayer 
experiences. 

Some activities are already 
being organized. On Sunday, 
Oct. 16, the Liturgy committee 
will invite the Student Associa- 
tion to serve in the 8 p.m. Mass. 
The committee will invite campus 
groups to serve at the Mass once 
amonth. In addition;to serving, 


the groups will receive a special 
blessing. 

“The ABC’s of Catholicism,” 
an informational session on the 
basics of Catholicism, began on 
Sept. 27, and will take place once 
a month.. 

“Java and JC” has been tak- 
ing place since last semester, but 
has been taken over by FOCUS 
members Mallory Wood and Jen- 
nifer Letourneau this semester. 

“Java and JC is an informal 
discussion of spiritual and other 
religious issues,” Letourneau 
said. “We provide free coffee, tea 
and hot chocolate, and discuss a 
specific issue at each session. I 
hope that students, no matter 
where they are in their religious 
experience, will come and talk.” 

Letourneau said that they are 
still in the planning stages, but 
hope to get Java and JC started 
in a few weeks. They will hold a 
session every other week. 

Lester said that FOCUS 
hopes to connect with students in 
the residence halls, but no activi- 
ties have been finalized. FOCUS 
is discussing holding hall prayer 
citcles and meditations but wants 
to make sure that students don’t 
feel forced into anything. 

Bates hopes students will be 
attracted to FOCUS’ open invita- 
tion to religious exploration. 

“We want to have a welcom- 
ing environment and create a 
positive presence on campus,” he 
said. “I hope that we can possess 
a quiet strength to help us achieve 
our goals.” 


Interested in 
FOCUS? 


> Contact Campus Ministry 
at 654-2333 or stop by Alliot 
Hall, Room 132 


ae PEA See eT eee oe ee 
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TIOROSCOPES 


By Sean Cooley 





LIBRA: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

You will suddenly remember that 
“Play Dough” was not the correct 
answer to third question on your 

philosophy exam. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Looking for a way to stop 
cuddling? Take up snoring. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22- Dec. 21) 
Next time you're speaking in 

front of an audience, be sure not 
to wonder if you're blinking too 
much. You'll go on to blink a mil- 
lion more times by trying to stop 
blinking so much. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 
Isn’t it weird that you know what 
your home phone number sounds 
like? 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
From here on, Gnytime you have 
a craving for anything, slam your 
head against a wall. That’s got to 
be what celibacy feels like. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
Pay homage to the comedy of 
Dane Cook. Make sure you use 
the bathroom before you listen to 
his albums; boy is that a mistake 
I'd like to take back. 


ARIES: (March 21 - April 19) 
Build up enough credibility as a 
journalist to leak some CIA info 
and get thrown in jail. No work, 
plenty of fame, now that’s living 
the high life. 


TAURUS: (April 20 - May 20) 
Did you remember to beat 
someone’s ass the first week of 
school? College is no different 
from prison. 


GEMINI: (May 21 - June 20) 
Smirnoff is not pronounced “Schh- 
hhhminoff.” The “j” in Jagermeis- 
ter is pronounced like “y.” Bud 
Light doesn’t have more alcohol 
content than Budweiser. Just a 
few facts to throw around next 
time you’re getting bombed. 


CANCER: (June 21 - July 22) 
Next time someone uses the term 
“verbal diarrhea,” please remind 
him what diarrhea is. Is that 
really appropriate imagery? 


LEO: (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

Find someone you know who 
doesn’t own a cell phone. Embar- 
rass that person into buying one 
before he or she gets stranded in 
the Himalayas and can’t call for 
help. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 
Isn't it weird that after you take 
_ a nap you get morning breath 
again? Be sure to brush your 
teeth at the end of your next 
afternoon siesta. 
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Having 
’ transitioning 


troubles? 


» St. Michael's Student 
Resource Center 
provides personal 
counseling and study 
skill sessions. 

> Hours: 

Monday - Friday, 

8 a.m. - noon and 

1- 4:30 p.m. 

» 654-2547 


First-year Meredith 
Falzone said she has 
adjusted well to college 
life at St. Michael’s. 


Photo by Emily Heffernan 


First-years adapt to a new environment 


New Student Family Weekend allows students to reflect on their college experiences thus far 


By Aly Szymaszek 
Staff Writer 


Cars were everywhere, fam- 
ilies were aimlessly wandering 
around campus, the St. Michael’s 
chorale sang at brunch and stu- 
dents said the food in Alliot was 
above average. 

It was Saturday, Sept. 24, 
and New Student Family Week- 
end. 

“It was a great day to be on 
campus,” said Jennie Cernosia, 
director of Student Activities. 

Cernosia said the timing for 
the weekend was perfect because 
it’s still early in the semester but 
most students are already well 
situated. 

“Most of them have hit the 
ground running,” she said, “but 
some don’t.” 

Cernosia worked with Terri 
Shelby, director of Parent Pro- 
grams, to plan the weekend. 

One of the most popular ac- 
tivities was the first-year semi- 


nar information sessions, where 
parents got to meet their child’s 
first-year seminar professors. 

“T don’t think you find that 
at many other schools,” Shelby 
said, “parents love it.” 

The MOVE office held their 
annual silent auction as well. 

“Tt was a really good time to 
connect with new students and 
their families,” said Jason Moore, 
assistant director of MOVE. 

Moore said the weekend 
gave parents a sense of what 
students have been doing. He 
said that some of the students 
who have’ been coming into the 
MOVE office are already home- 
sick, so it was a good time for 
them to touch base with their 
families. 

First-years who have been 
having a tough time transition- 
ing have had the opportunity to 
seek counseling in the Student 
Resource Center. 

Linda Hollingdale, associate 
director of the Student Resource 


Center, said homesickness is a 
large part of transitioning into 
school. The center tries to make 
the transition as easy as pos- 
sible. 

“Our goal here is always for 
them to try to figure it out for 
themselves,” Hollingdale said. 
“We encourage people to get out 
there and make connections here 
at St. Mike’s.” 

Hollingdale said there are a 
handful of first-years who have 
had trouble transitioning, but 
most said they are doing fine. 

First-year Meredith Falzone 
said she’s having the time of her 
life at St. Michael’s, but still feels 
the difficulties that come along 
with the transition. 

“Managing social life with 
the school part is the most diffi- 
cult,” Falzone said. 

First-year Kevin Dacey said 
the adjustment to college life was 
pretty easy. This was mostly due 
to the fact that his two older sib- 
lings have already gone through 


college and were there to help 
him along the way. 

“Tt wasn’t as hard as I ex- 
pected,” Dacey said. 

Catherine Leary, mother of 
first-year Caroline Leary, said 
she is managing her daughter’s 
departure from home well, but it 
was hard for her early on. 

“T cried all the way home,” 
Catherine Leary said. 

Caroline said she was han- 
dling the transition well, too. 

“It’s different, but I like it,” 
Caroline said. 

Although students like Fal- 
zone and Leary are adjusting 
well, there are still students who 
have encountered difficulties. 

Dacey thinks there are things 
that could be improved on cam- 
pus. 

“There should be some way 
so teachers don’t load up on work 
all in the same week,” he said. 


Learning ‘The ABC’s of Catholicism’ 


New program allows students to brush up on the basics 


By Michelle Soper 
Staff Writer 


A calming chant played in 
the background to set the mood. 
Twenty chairs formed a semi- 
circle in the upper room of the 
Chapel of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel, facing one of the largest 
crucifixes on campus. 

“God is present all the time, 
but in a special kind of way in 
these moments,” said Ray Pat- 
terson, professor of religious 
studies, while speaking to 13 
students and faculty about the 
sacraments of the Catholic faith. 

The first session of The 
ABC’s of Catholicism, hosted 
by Edmundite Campus Minis- 
try and the FOCUS team, was 
held on Tuesday, Sept. 27. This 
program was formed as an op- 
portunity to educate people of 
the Catholic faith in a welcom- 
ing atmosphere, outside of the 
classroom, said the Rev. Brian 
Cummings. 

“Many students say ‘we 
grew up Catholic, but don’t 


The ABC’s of 
Catholicism 


P Tuesday, Oct. 25 and 
Nov. 15, 4-5 p.m. inthe 
upper room of the Chapel of 
St. Michael the Archangel 


know the basics,’” said Joanne 
Nelson, assistant director of pas- 
toral services. 

She found the need to return 
to the basics of Catholicism to be 
long overdue. 

To learn The ABC’s of Ca- 
tholicism, sessions will be held 
throughout the semester cover- 
ing fundamental topics includ- 
ing the Eucharist, sacraments, 
ecumenism, prayer and spiritual- 
ity, Catholic social teaching and 
communion of the saints. 

About 20 years ago St. 
Michael’s had a program simi- 
lar to The ABC’s, called “What 
Catholics Believe,” Nelson said. 
Cummings wanted to bring this 
opportunity back to the college 
and asked Nelson to help orga- 


nize the program. 

A group of 25 students 
involved in Campus Minis- 
try, called the FOCUS team, 
started meeting and planning for 
The ABC’s of Catholicism last 
spring. 

“We are trying to meet a 
need that we hear,” Nelson said. 

She explained that St. Mi- 
chael’s is here to educate in a 
Catholic setting, but also to meet 
the specific needs of the students 
for a healthy well-being. The 
program is open to the whole 
community, Catholics and non- 
Catholics. 

“We are inviting people into 
a closer relationship with the 
mystery,” Nelson said. “And that 


is inclusive of whatever you call 


God.” 

At Tuesday’s meeting the 
room was filled with a one-to- 
one ratio of students and staff. 
Nelson introduced everyone and 
welcomed any questions to be 
placed in the question box she 
set on the table. The group will 


address all questions throughout 
the semester’s meetings. 

Campus Minister Anna 
Lester began the meeting with 
a prayer. Patterson spoke about 
topics of Catholicism, includ- 
ing mediations, charities, trans- 
forming the world and making 
it a better place and encourag- 
ing learning about the natural 
sciences. 

“Tf done right, Catholics can 
have divine encounters,” Patter- 
son said. 

Senior Tala Williford, a 
member of the FOCUS team, 
attended The ABC’s of Catholi- 
cism’s first meeting after a long 
day of classes. 

“T want to delve deeper into 
my faith and find out what is dis- 
tinct about it,” Williford said. 

A small book of guidance, 
““A Handbook for Today’s Cath- 
olic,” will be handed to each at- 
tendee during the next meetings, 
held on Oct. 25 and Nov. 15. 
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Senior Katie McKernan poses with children in India during an extended service trip over winter break, 2004. 


Extending a helping hand to the world 


Students discover the world through MOVE extended service trips 





By Michelle Bookless 
Staff Writer 


College is a time to explore 
the world, explore yourself and 
challenge yourself, said MOVE 
Assistant Director Jason Moore. 

MOVE, a primarily student- 
run community service organiza- 
tion on campus, offers students 
the opportunity to explore the 
world around them. 

MOVE offers students a wide 
variety of community service 
programs to participate in. Stu- 
dents can choose from programs 
in and around the college, such 
as “Correctional Volleyball” and 
“A Cause for Paws,” or extended 
service trips, both domestic and 
abroad. 

Moore said that 70 to 75 per- 
cent of St. Michael’s undergradu- 
ate students participate in at least 
one MOVE program during their 
college career. These percentages 
mostly pertain to programs run on 
and around the campus. 


Every year there is the poten- 
tial for a large number of students 
to participate in domestic and in- 
ternational extended service trips 
and waiting lists often develop. 
Domestic and international trips 
offer spaces for only six to 10 stu- 
dents depending on the location 
of the trip. 

The same students seem to 
be drawn to these trips every year. 
Moore said it is partly because 
students sometimes view the 
groups most involved in MOVE 
as exclusive. Moore stresses that 
service trips are open to every 
student and encourages those who 
haven’t considered one to do so. 

Students who have gone on 
the trips said they are a wonder- 
ful experience. Senior Ryan Hen- 
derson has participated in MOVE 
since his first year and for the past 
three years has been part of the 
CORE team, a group of students 
who coordinate the programs. 

In May of 2004, Henderson 
participated in the extended ser- 


Photo courtesy of Katie McKernan 
Senior Chris Higgins helps children from E] Salvador examine a broken bike. Higgins visited El Salvador 
with other St. Michael’s students on a 2004 MOVE extended service trip. 


vice trip to Selma, Ala. 

In Alabama he built a porch 
for an elderly man, did yard work 
for an elderly couple and got 
the chance to explore the cul- 
ture and sightsee. Henderson 
believes students who partici- 
pate in the trips should really 
want to and not just “because it 
looks good on a résumé.” 

Senior Anne Fletcher 
participated in domestic trips, 
including one to David, Ky., 
where she worked in an alter- 
native school tutoring children 
and painting the gym. She be- 
lieves the site is a good choice 
for education majors. 

Erin Collins, a senior, has 
been involved with MOVE 
since her first year. Collins got 
involved in MOVE when she 
went on a domestic extended 
service trip to Kentucky where 
students set the ground work 
for a house. 

During her sophomore 
year, Collins went to Calcutta, 


* Boston, Mass. 


¢ Calcutta, India 


India. 

“Tt was the best three weeks 
of my life,” she said. 

Collins loved the experience 
so much she went back this sum- 
mer without MOVE, and is the 
trip leader for this year’s trip to 
Calcutta. 

Moore believes the reasons 
many students don’t sign up for 
service trips are because of cost 
and hesitation. 

Since many trips are during 
breaks, students are unwilling to 
give up time with their families. 

Although MOVE tries to 
keep costs down, pricing is often 
an issue. The cost of domestic 
trips ranges from $150 to $275 
and international trips range from 
$2,500 to $3,000. Ashley George, 
a 2005 alumna who accompanied 
Collins to India, said that students 
can cover much of the fee by fund 
raising. 

Moore also said students 
hesitate to go places that are out- 


Where can you help? 


> Winter trips, Jan. 7-14: 
*Edmundite Southern Mission, Selma, Ala. 
*|mmokalee Friendship House, Immokalee, Fla. 
*Edmundite Communities, New Orleans 

> February break, Feb. 17-21: 


Pm Spring break, March 11-18: 
* Christian Appalachian Project, Kentucky 
«Hartford, Conn. 
* Hope House, Port Jefferson, Long Island 
«David School, David, Ky. 
¢ Big Thicket Preserve, Texas 
«Covenant House, New York City 
Pm Summer trips, May 21-27: 
«Catholic Charities Urban Plunge, Baltimore 


«Uganda and Sudan 


How much do trips cost? 
> Domestic trips: $150 - $275 
> international trips: $2,500 - $3,000 


Students must participate in at least one domestic trip _ 
before they can participate in an international trip. 


For more information, contact MOVE at move@smevt.edu 
or stop by the MOVE office in Alliot Hall. 


* 


side their comfort levels. 

“Tt’s a huge leap of faith,” 
Collins said. “You don’t know ex- 
actly what you’re getting into.” 

To encourage students to go, 
Collins spoke of the affect these 
trips can have on student’s lives. 

“It’s never as scary as your 
mind thinks it’s going to be.” 

Collins said service trips 
can help students develop world 
views. 

“You can’t not have a global 
conscious anymore,” she said. “It 
makes you reconsider the world 
and your place in the world.” 

“You're going to feel really 
hard things,” Collins said, “but at 
least you’re going to feel them.” 


Extended service trip applica- 
tions are due in to the MOVE 
office on Thursday, Oct. 13, by 
noon. 


SMOMENE 
WANTED 


F oF VrMse atald fac toffiesc tenga rsentteo k i 


We are looking for people who are: 
@ Healthy Adults, 18 - 55 years old 
@ Available 3x/day for 14 consecutive days 


Session times are FLEXIBLE: 
@ 5 minutes in the morning 


@ 5 minutes in the midday 


@ Approximately 20 minutes in the evening 


UP TO $558 COMPENSATION 
Call 656-5360 for more information. 
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Above: Jerome Lawther leads students through the final relaxation pose of his all-level yoga class on Saturday, Sept. 24. Below: A Bikram student extends into a full Lotus pose. 


Hop on the yoga bus 


Northern Vermont's yoga community 
celebrates an increasingly popular practice 





By Elizabeth Koelnych 
Staff Writer 


lanned Parenthood is start- 

ing a new project in Chit- 

tenden County, grouping 
high school students with college 
mentors for support with issues of 
sexuality and teen development. 

“(The project] is just a pilot 
in Vermont,” said Kristin Fon- 
taine, Chittenden County Out- 
reach Educator. “Hopefully it will 
be successful.” 

Fontaine said the idea for 
the project came up during a teen 
counsel meeting, held in offices 
in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont three times a year to get 
feedback from teenagers receiv- 
ing services from Planned Par- 
enthood. 

“It’s our way of staying in 
touch with the lives of teens,” 
Fontaine said. 

During the meetings, teens 
identified college students as 
people they are most comfortable 
talking to about love, dating, rela- 
tionships and sex, she said. 

“(College students] are close 
enough in age to relate, but old 
enough to have had experience 


and knowledge?*-Rontaine said: = ~~ tion with “Platined Parenthood;~~~' Fontaine visited St. Michael’s ~ ‘beneficial to“mentors as to high” 





By Mary Lake 
Cultures Editor 


Instructors and yoginis from 
across the state speckled Johnson 
with yoga mats and leggings for 
the first annual Northern Ver- 
mont Yoga Conference on Satur- 
day, Sept. 24. 

“(Yoga) seems to be a rich 
part of culture here,” said Emily 
Garrett, a yoga instructor from 
Burlington and participant at the 
conference. “I think the yoga 
community is incredibly strong.” 

Conference founder and pro- 
ducer, Andrea O’Connor said be- 
tween Middlebury and Johnson 
alone there are 10 yoga studios 
with highly trained instructors, 
on par with major cities. 

According to a study spon- 
sored by Yoga Journal magazine, 
yoga is on the rise in America 
with 16.5 million practitioners 


and 25 million intending to try it 
within the next year. 

“We're revolutionizing Ver- 
mont. It’s not like it wasn’t revo- 
lutionary already,” said Charlotte 
Lawther, owner of the Johnson 
Yoga Studio. 

On Saturday, 100 partici- 
pants attended the 10 classes and 
four lectures held at the Johnson 
Yoga Studio and the Vermont 
Studio® Center, said O’Connor. 
Lectures covered topics such as 
meditation and Ayurveda, a sci- 


~ ence as ancient as yoga that helps 


balance an individual’s body and 
mind through awareness of con- 
sumption and action. 

O’Connor, pleased with the 
turn out for the conference, said 
the event was an opportunity for 
the yoga community to come to- 
gether. 

Garrett said, “It’s a good way 
for people to deepen their prac- 


tice.” 

Garrett, who splits her time 
teaching at Yoga Vermont and 
Burlington Yoga, leads a Ha- 
tha class: at St. Michael’s every 
Wednesday night at 7:45 p.m. in 
Tarrant Recreation Center. 

“T like teaching college stu- 
dents,” said Garrett. “That’s when 
I started practicing and it was so 
helpful for me.” 

Garrett- said doing yoga 
helped her relax, de-stress and 
build self confidence. 

“Tm almost 50 and I think 
this is the first generation that has 
spent most of their time at a com- 
puter or desk,’ O’Connor said. 
“That lifestyle has effects on the 
body and yoga addresses that.” 

O’Connor said conference 
feedback has been positive and 
she looks forward to organizing 
the event for next year. 





Addressing teen sexuality 


Planned Parenthood recruits college volunteers 


Mentors will be recruited 
from colleges and go through a 10 
week training program to learn 
how to. communicate openly with 
high school students and build a 
trusting relationship. Fontaine 
said the training program will fo- 
cus on issues of body image, hu- 
man sexuality and sexual decision 
making. The program is designed 
to give high school students more 
resources and trusted adults in 
their lives. 

The mentors will be required 
to meet with the high school stu- 
dents two to three times a month, 
and maintain weekly communi- 
cation by phone or e-mail. 

Planned Parenthood is look- 
ing at Champlain College and the 
University of Vermont to recruit 
mentors. 

Fontaine said because St. 
Michael’s is a Catholic institution 
that does not promote an affilia- 





“We all accepted to 
go to a private, Catho- 
lic school. Even though 
I’m not Catholic, I can’t 

expect the college to 
change its policies to fit 
my views.” 


Sarah Hamilton, 
junior 


the program will not campaign 
on campus, but is still open to any 
interested students. 

“If students are interested, 
I don’t see a problem,” Fontaine 
said. “It’s an off campus activ- 
ity.” 


as a guest speaker on sexual rights 
for a class, and said she will be ac- 
cessible to students even though 
the program will not recruit men- 
tors directly on campus. 

Kimberly Swartz, director 
of the Women’s Center at St. Mi- 
chael’s, received an e-mail pitch- 
ing the idea for the program but 
declined to participate. 

“We're not involved with 
[Planned Parenthood’s] initia- 
tive,” Swartz said. “We have an- 
other mentoring project to get off 
the ground.” 

Sharon Lamb, a psychology 
professor who has done research 
on girls’ development, said, “If 
it’s affiliated with Planned Par- 
enthood, a program like this 
wouldn’t work at St. Mike’s.” 

Although some of the prin- 
ciples of Planned Parenthood 
contradict those of St. Michael’s, 
Lamb said the project could be as 


ing abstinence.” _ 


a] 


school students. 

“College students think they 
have a lot of knowledge about 
sex, when what they know is in- 
accurate,” Lamb said. The pro- 
gram would be mutually helpful 
because it would also increase 
mentors knowledge about issues 
of sexuality, Lamb said. 

The St. Michael’s 
statement is based in the Catholic 
faith, which rejects ideas such as 
contraception, sterilization, and 
abortion. Planned Parenthood 
does not discard such options. 

Students have mixed reac- 
tions about St. Michael’s relation- 
ship with Planned Parenthood. 

“T can understand the col- 
lege’s argument,” said junior Sar- 
ah Hamilton. “We all accepted to 
go to a private, Catholic school. 
Even though I’m not Catholic, | 
can’t expect the college to change 
its policies to fit my views.” 

“T think it’s a shame,” said 
junior Alissa Ganje, who works 
at the Women’s Center. “Mentors 
wouldn’t necessarily promote 
ideas that are against St. Mike’s 
policies. They could be promot- 


mission 
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Acquiring skills to change a divided homeland 
With a common goal of peace . eS ij tie | 
Middle East students study in Vermont 


By Mary Lake 
Cultures Editor 
Colin Donaghey 
Staff Writer 


After the tragedy of Sept. 11, 
the U.S. State Department can- 
celled a project proposed by the 
Vermont Council on World Af- 
fairs, which planned to welcome 
10 graduate students from the 
Middle East to study water re- 
source management in Vermont. 

It was not until this past 
month the students arrived, after 
the project had been re-approved. 
Students were eager to learn how 
to improve the water quality of 
their homelands and to promote 
awareness of a culture many peo- 
ple know little about, said Bonnie 
Tangalos, chair of the VCWA. 

The project, titled Beyond 
Boundaries: Vermont-Israel- 
Arab Peace Partners Project, is 
sponsoring students from Jordan, 
Israel and the West Bank. Al- 
though they differ in background, 
all are students or alumni of the 
Arava Institute of Environmental 
- Studies in the southern most tip of 
Israel. 

At the institute Jews and Ar- 
abs live, eat and study together, 
said Mazen Zoabi, the only stu- 
dent in the project interning at St. 
Michael’s. 

Zoabi, a 30-year-old Israeli 
Arab who grew up outside Naza- 
reth, attended the institute and 
later took up a part-time teach- 
ing position there. Zoabi recalled 
a required seminar his first year 
at Arava that discussed issues 
surrounding the conflict of land 
ownership between Israel and 
Palestine. 

“Sometimes it was hard to 


Midterms a crucial time for students 


By Robert Taylor 
Daily Kent Stater 
(Kent State U.) 


tionship between the two.” 


must not lose their way early in 


talk or hard to listen to the other 
side, but after a year together you 
learn to respect, to listen to the 
other side, the history, the pain, 
the expectation of the future,” 
Zoabi said. 

Before going to Arava, Zo- 
abi said he did not think peace 
was possible between Arabs and 
Jews. 

“I didn’t have any hope. I 
couldn’t see any light. Then, I 
went to the Arava Institute and 
it totally changed my perspec- 
tive,” Zoabi said. “We talk about 
problems, talk about the conflict 
and find the fine line between the 
religions.” 

Roey Angel, a 24-year-old 
Israeli Jew who grew up ina town 
south of Tel Aviv, said the com- 
bination of science and politics is 
one of the best aspects about the 
project and Arava Institute. 

Angel is studying bacteria 
in Lake Champlain with another 
student at the University of Ver- 
mont. He plans on doing similar 
water pollutant work when he re- 
turns to Israel. 

Zoabi is interning with geog- 
raphy professor Richard Kujawa 
at St. Michael’s and studying 
Lake Chapala, the largest fresh 
water source in Mexico. 

Kujawa said he offered the 
topic to Zoabi saying, “We can 
have you learn about Lake Cha- 
pala and use that as a vehicle to 
get you to think about water law, 
water policy, the value of water 
and the complexities of water.” 

“While he’s from Israel the 
context of studying a different 
place has yielded new research 
and interpretation skills and ca- 
pabilities,’ Kujawa said. 


Padak said that first-years 


the semester. 


With only three weeks 
left until midterms at Kent 
State University, Undergradu- 
ate Studies is one of several 
groups on campus trying to get 
students to buckle down and 
study before it is too late. 

According to data released 
by the Office of Research, 
Planning & Institutional Ef- 
fectiveness, only about 50 per- 
cent of first-years with a GPA 
of less than 2.0 at midterms 
return for their second year 
at Kent State. First-years with 
a GPA of 2.0 or higher return 
for their second year at least 70 
percent of the time. 

“It may be too late for 
some students at this point al- 
ready,” said Gary Padak, dean 
of Undergraduate Studies. 

“{The data] is something 
that you might think is com- 
mon sense, but it is a little more 
complicated because there are 
a lot of other factors that could 
happen after the midterms, but 
it is clear that there is a rela- 


we should change the cultural 
awareness of midterms,” Padak 
said. “A freshman starts here 
and there is so much to grapple 
with in terms of adjustment 
and transition that academics 
just become another compet- 
ing interest. It’s fairly easy for 
someone to put it on the back 
burner thinking that they have 
the entire semester, 


working with several groups 
on campus to get the faculty 


“The whole thought is that 


Undergraduate Studies is 


ence. Capellman has helped 
more than 50 first-years_al- 
ready. 

“One of the things I like 
to do with students is create an 
academic action plan for them 
so that I can generate a com- 
mitment on the students’ part,” 
Capellman said. “An academic 
adviser can explore a student’s 
course work and whether or 
not they need to drop a class.” 

Capellman electronically 
sent out a Resource and Re- 
ferral Guide to all first-years. 
The guide includes informa- 
tion such as important phone 
numbers, 
plans and mentoring programs 
that can aid students with their 





By Emily Heffernan 


Mazen Zoabi from Israel finishes research on Friday, Sept: 30. Zoabi spent the past month interning at St. 
Michael’s College as part of the Vermont-Israel-Arab Peace Partners Project. 


Zoabi said the internship has 
done more than just educate him 
about Lake Chapala. He gained 
new skills while studying a topic 
he found particularly fascinating. 

“T have 19 pages so far in 10 
days,” Zoabi said with a bit of 
amazement in his voice. “I said to 
[Kujawa] it’s unfortunate I don’t 
have enough time to go through 
everything about Mexico. The 
culture, the laws and how they go 
together.” 

After nearly a month of re- 
search, Zoabi is preparing to go 
back to Israel to do graduate work 
on topics related to water man- 
agement in the Middle East. 

Before he leaves, however, 
he will give a small presentation 
about his internship along with 
Angel and the eight other students 
participating in the project at the 
Global Water Resource Sympo- 


Web sites, study 


sium, on Thursday, Oct. 6, in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. 

Carol Casey, director of the 
international visitor program for 
VCWA, said the project and the 
Arava Institute give students the 
opportunity to know each other 
as humans and allows them to re- 
alize their similar goals. 

St. Michael’s graduate stu- 
dent Sally Kaissieh has met stu- 
dents participating in the, water 
project a few times since their ar- 
rival. Although she is not part of 
the project, Kaissieh is from Pal- 
estine and working on a degree in 
theology and education. 

“It’s interesting to feel like 
there’s people that care about you, 
that care about your country. [The 
Vermont Council on World Af- 
fairs] brought them here to teach 
them, to benefit our land,” said 
Kaissieh, who plans on returning 


to Palestine to teach after gradu- 
ation. 

Zoabi said he feels harmony 
in the Middle East is attainable 
but cannot be left just to politi- 
cians. Both Zoabi and Angel plan 
on taking the skills learned here 
back to Israel to help solve prob- 
lems surrounding the land con- 
flict. 





Tolearn more - 
> “The Global saan 






Center. 
> Visit tl 


On the Path to Wilderness 
Protection 


more involved with first-years. 


every faculty member who 
teaches 
with the data. The letter en- 
courages them to speak to stu- 
dents and keep them updated,” 
Padak said. 


also asked faculty to iden- 
tify freshmen who are already 
struggling in their classes and 
refer them to Terri Capellman, 
director of First Year Experi- 


“We have sent a letter to course load. The guide is also 
available online at the First 
Year Experience Web site. 

Faculty members aren’t 
the only people who should be 
in heavy preparation for mid- 
terms. Several deans across 
campus visit first-year’s orien- 
tation classes to tell them three 
methods they should employ to 
be successful in their first se- 
mester, Padak said. 


freshmen students 


Studies 


Undergraduate 


—U-Wire 


eS 


(@\EARTHJUSTICE 
NG Becouse the earth needs a good lawyer 


www.earthjustice.org 





The Great Old Broads for Wilderness explore the 


F spectacular backcountry of Utah the old-fashioned 

- way — one step at a time. “We're a bunch of little old 
> grandmas who have no trouble getiing into the 

; wildemess on our own two feet,” they say. 


Unfortunately, 94 percent of Utah's public lands, 


E including wilderness areas. are open to monster 4 
| trucks, all-terrain vehicles and dirt bikes, which leave 4 
_ lasting scars on fragile desert landscapes. @ 


The Great Old Broads aren't just sightseers. They 


- work hard to protect our public lands, When they 
| need a good lawyer, they tum to Larthjustice. 


Earthjustice provides free legal services to the 


e Great Old Broads, the Southern Utah Wilderness 
e Alliance, and dozens of other community and 


environmental groups working ao ensure that 


America’s public lands don’t become a freeway. 


Join the effort to keep Mother Earth from geting 


- stuck in traffic by visiting www.earthjustice.org or 
_ calling 1-800-584-6460 
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Homemade Groove 


Domestic Blend makes eclectic sounds 
and searches for venues to play 


By Emma Long 
Staff Writer 


Domestic Blend, a band of 
six St. Michael’s seniors, is on the 
rise inside and outside the campus 
community. Last year, the band 
tied for first place at the Battle 
of the Bands competition during 
P-Day weekend, and were sub- 
sequently invited to perform live 
again on P-Day. 

The band is’ Micah 
Sanguedolce; guitar and vocals, 
Doug Johnson; guitar and vocals, 
Auggie Carbunari; bass and vo- 
cals, Patrick Melvin; mandolin 
and vocals, Phil “Cannonball” 
Reeves; keys and vocals, and 
Andy “Butter knife” Chiaraluce; 
drums. 

Each member comes from a 
different background in music. 
Chiaraluce has played drums 
for five or six years, he said, but 
“never had any lessons or any- 
thing like that; I just started play- 
ing.” Carbunari has been playing 
the bass for a little over two years, 
but has been involved with music 
since middle school. Sanguedol- 
ce’s musical talents arose when 
he picked up the clarinet in fourth 
grade. 

In spite of its musical back- 
ground, Domestic Blend often has 
trouble defining itself in terms of 
musical genre. 

“When we ask people, they 
never know what to say,” Carbu- 
nari said. 


Sanguedolce added, “because 
[that way] we’re not really clas- 
sified into any _ stereotypical 
genre.” 

Together, the band defined it- 
self as “a refined, very structured, 
jam band.” The diverse members 
of Domestic Blend were influ- 
enced by talents such as Duke EI- 
lington, Frank Zappa, the Allman 
Brothers and the Flecktones. 

“We’re a combination of jazz, 
funk, rock, reggae, and beyond,” 
Carbunari said. “We all just come 
from very different sounds.” 

Senior Aime Kortis is a fan 
of the band’s musical offerings. 
“Y¥ had heard them all individu- 
ally,” she said, “so it was nice to 
hear them come together.” 

Kortis described Domestic 
Blend as a “dance-worthy” jam 
band, but with a mix of jazz and 
funk. 

“Six people is kind of a lot to 
have,” she said, “but they pull it 
off well.” 

Things aren’t always easy for 
Domestic Blend. With six people 
in the band, it’s increasingly dif- 
ficult to find practice time. 

“Td say the biggest challenge 
is getting six people to fit on stage, 
sound good and have the same 
practice schedule,’ Sanguedolce 
said. - SEG Isis 0G 

“We all work together,” Car- 


bunari said. “We may get fed up . 


sometimes, but with six people 
that’s unavoidable.” 
The band is skeptical about 


“Which is good, though,” being recognized as a St. Mi- 














Photo By Emily Heffernan 


Domestic Blend practicing at a townhouse on Thursday, Oct. 30. Clockwise from left: Micah Sanguedolce, 
Auggie Carunari, Patrick Melvin, Doug Johnson, Andy Chiaraluce and Phil Reeves. 


chael’s band. 

“We're just looking for more 
exposure,” Carbunari said. “If 
we're playing at a townhouse ev- 
ery weekend, it will get a little 
boring.” 

Domestic Blend has played at 
the Matterhorn Bar & Restaurant 
in Stowe, Vt., as well as JP’s pub 
in downtown Burlington. They 
recently traveled to Belmont, 
Vt., to perform at a harvest festi- 
val with St. Michael’s jazzy rock 
band Japhy Ryder, and are look- 
ing to open for Jurassic 5 on Oct. 
21 

The band is hoping to have 
an album out by Christmas. The 
band currently has around 12 
original songs and is working 


steadily to create more. After 
graduation in the spring, the band 
isn’t sure what’s in store. 

“We'll have to play it by. 
ear,’ Carbunari said. “Hopefully, 
things go well between here and 
then.” ; 

The band is in search of plac- 
es to play off campus and hope to 
go beyond being a college band. 

“We're at the point where 
we're trying to get a lot more se- 
rious,’ Carbunari said. “We’re 
trying to get a demo and beyond, 
and we’re trying to play a lot more 
venues downtown.” 

“We just want to go with 
this as far as it can take us,” 
Sanguedolce said. 


Band dates 


> JP’s Pub, Main St., Burling- 
ton 21+ 10 p.m. 


>» Green Up Day Oct. 14 


> Possible opener for Juras- 
sic 5 on Friday, Oct. 21 


For more dates check out 
www.domesticblendvt.com 


Sticking with Bob: Damian Marley hits top ten but sounds like a zero 





By Courtney Alex 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


This week I read the billboard 
top-ten list for new CDs and was 
excited to see Damian “Jr. Gong” 
Marley at number seven with his 
latest release, “Welcome to Jam- 
rock,” . Finally, a reggae artist is 
recognized for his dub beats and 
political views. I bought the CD, 
listened to it and found myself 
skipping through it, hoping that at 
least one song would interest me. 
But I reached track one again and 
frowned. 

Damian Marley is one of the 
sons of legendary reggae artist 
Bob Marley. Damian debuted in 
1996 with “Halfway Tree,” which 
won him a Grammy in 2001 for 
best reggae artist. I’ve always 
been fascinated with fellow broth- 


ers, Ziggy and Stephen, because 
of their musical talent and similar 
representation of their father. 

On this CD, Damian has 
quite a list of guests including 
rapper Nas, reggae stars Eak-A- 
Mouse and Bounty Killer and 
much more. 

The album features 14 songs 
including remixes of Bob Mar- 
ley’s “Pimper’s Paradise” and 
“Exodus.” These two songs were 
a disappointment. 

Damian’s “Pimpa’s Para- 
dise,” featuring Stephen Marley 
and rapper Black Thought, started 
out strong but dwindled quickly. 
In Bob’s original lyrics, he talks 
about a girl who likes to party and 
“looks so hotty and have a good 
time.” In this cheesy unsatisfying 
version, Black Thought starts rap- 
ping about a girl who is addicted 
to crack. I wonder what good ol’ 
Bob would think about this. I 
think I switched to the next song 
on the line, “She seen more hotels 
than my tour suitcases, more male 
customers than Old Navy’s.” 

The song that made this CD 
popular is “Hey Girl,” featur- 
ing Stephen and Rovieta Fraser. 
While listening to this, I had a 





Photo courtesy of Marley’s new album 
“Welcome to JamRock” 
Damian Marley. 


horrible flashback of being at a 
high school dance where people 
are grinding and sweating. They 
used some device to make the 
voices sound computerized. I 
also felt like I had heard this song 
before. It was like a little bit of 
Jennifer Lopez mixed with Sean 
Paul. You either love.it or you 
hate it. 

Yes, Sean Paul’s “Get Busy” 
was on one of my mix CDs along 
with Shaggy’s “Boombastic.” It’s 


this new line of dancehall reggae 
that mixes dub and hip-hop beats 
with lyrics. that sound like they 
are in a different language. That 
is another bad sign. I had to take 
out the CD booklet to understand 
the lyrics. 

The most impressive part 
of this album was Damian’s po- 
litical references. This is how 
I know reggae and this is why | 
love reggae. He sings about how 
disgraceful war can be and even 
includes dialogue from the pow- 
erful Jamaican leader Marcus 
Garvey. The song reaches to the 
roots of Rastafarian and preaches 
a good message. 

For musical composition and 
just a fun song, I enjoyed “All 
Night,” again featuring Stephen. 
The tune has a ‘SOs jive rhythm 
with a hip-hop beat and includes 
Stephen and Damian on vocals. 
It’s catchy and makes you want to 
do the mashed potato in a poodle 
skirt. 

Overall, the album was a 
disappointment. I’m glad that 
Damian expanded his musical 
abilities and tried to mix hip-hop, 
with reggae, pop, R&B and world 
music. Unfortunately, I expected 


it to be more reggae influenced 
than it was. I would recommend 
this CD to any of the dancehall 
reggae lovers. But for those who 
like roots reggae, save some mon- 
ey and put Bob back into the CD 
player. 


Courtney’s Top 5 
Reggae Albums 


1. Black Uhuru 
“Liberation” 


2. Burning Spear 
“Social Living” 

3. Peter Tosh 
“Legalize It” 

4. Bob Marley 


“Survival” 


5. Israel Vibration 
“Israel Dub” 
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By Emily Rand 
Staff Writer 


eramics classes have always been 

a popular option for St. Michael’s 

students, although the school does 
not have a ceramics studio. 

According to senior art major Katie 
Marcus, the ceramics classes fill up 
quickly and are especially hard to get into 
if a student is not a senior. 


St. Michael’s offers two introductory 
ceramics classes, that are held in down- 
town Burlington at the Burlington City 
Arts’ Clay and Craft Studio. Students 
who want to study ceramics beyond the in- 
troductory class must take an independent 
study. 

Marcus said that it is sometimes a 
hassle to get downtown for her ceramics 
classes. She said the problem is not the lo- 
cation but the parking expenses and studio 
hours. 

“Tt’s not that expensive,” Marcus said, 
“It’s just a hassle, and something I’d rather 
not deal with.” 

The students also mentioned there is 
no set parking lot for the class , so they 
have to have to park in garages or metered 
spots. 

Senior Alissa Hussey was disap- 
pointed with the hours of operation. The 
hours are different every day. According 
to Hussey, a student in the introductory ce- 
ramics class, she is required to work for six 
hours a week outside of class time. 

“T don’t think that they’re very con- 
venient for students,’ Hussey said of the 
studio hours, “It’s very difficult to find 
the time to come down here during the 
hours.” 

“If we had our own studio, kids wouldn’t 
have to wait for their three hour slot,” Se- 
nior Ryan Strobel said who is currently 
doing ceramics independent study. “They 
could throw whenever they wanted to. 
They’d get a lot better.” 

Other students commented that the 
studio hours weren’t easy to fit into their 
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Throwing a fit 
Art students express interest and frustration 
about ceramics classes offered 





Photo by Emily Rand 


Senior Katie Marcus throws ceramics at The Burlington City Arts’ Clay and Craft Studio. 


schedules. 

“If they could actually build a studio 
here it would be amazing,” Marcus said. 
“But I know it’s not possible because of the 


According to art Professor Amy 
Werbel, the idea of a ceramics studio at 
St. Michael’s was talked about, but never 
implemented due to space and budget con- 


Ceramic open hours 


* 


Hours of operation for Burlington 
City Arts’ Clay and Craft Studio 


Sun: 10 a.m.-1 pm. & 3 p.m.-7 p.m. 






- Mon: 9-41 p.m. S 


‘Sat:10a.m-1p.m. 





“There is a space in Sloane,” Werbel 
said. “But it’s also the cafeteria, and it 
was obvious that people would want that 
more.” 

Werbel said staffing a studio would be 
expensive. A staff member would have to 
be present at all studio hours, and be re- 
sponsible for firing the kiln, mixing glazes 
and disposing of the toxic materials. 

“T think they should have a studio in 
the art building,” Strobel said. “If they had 
a studio, advanced level courses would fol- 
low, and there would be a greater interest 
in throwing.” 

Strobel enjoys throwing but he said 
ceramics is a hobby for him and will prob- 
ably not be a career. Strobel changed ma- 
jors when he realized how small the art 
department’s budget was. 

“Tn my opinion, the art department fa- 
cilities are lacking,” Strobel said. “The art 
department is shoved into one of the oldest 
buildings on campus and they don’t have 
the entire building to themselves.” 







budget.” 


straints. 








Photo by Jonah Kessel 
Poet Kim Jordan reads to the public on Church St. at the Burlington 
Literary Festival on Saturday, Sept. 25. 


Public display of emotion 


Students and professors find the first annual Burlington 
Literary Festival to be entertaining and successful 


By Christine McAuliffe 
Staff Writer 


Just as the last few people 
were filing into a small room on 
the fourth floor of the Firehouse 
Center for the Visual. Arts, the 
clock struck one, and the inter- 
collegiate talk began. Champlain 
College writing professor Jim 
Ellefson served as the emcee for 
the first Burlington Literary Fes- 
tival on Sept. 25. . 

Among the group were five 
St. Michael’s students: Kim Book- 
less, Cam Dexter, Mike Morris, 
Ryan Hall and Pat Smith. All had 
been recommended by English 
professor Liz Inness-Brown. 

Ellefson encouraged those 
from St. Michael’s, University of 
Vermont and Champlain College 
to go up to the lectern,*a turned 
over laundry basket on a table, as 
they pleased. As long_as the fic- 
tion pieces were no longer than 
eight minutes, the writers were 
free to present in any way. 

The five students read pieces 
that they had written for a class 
or for themselves. Junior Mike 
Morris read a comical piece for 


the. eyent entitled, “My Kitchen 





“From the modest and 
low-toned to the bold and 
the loud, there was pa- 
thos, and there was plenty 
of honesty. Student writ- 
ing is the literature of the 
future.” 

Elizbeth Inness-Brown 


english professor 


Incident or How I Learned to 
Stop Worrying and Love Orga- 
nized Labor.” 

“T have always been good at 
writing papers, but this is the first 
time in years that I have written 
something other than an assign- 
ment, and it felt really great,” 
Morris said. 

Junior Ryan Hall read an 
untitled fictional story which he 


wrote for a class. He had worked _ ) 


vats tee Saheb “th 


at a supermarket and imagined 
what his life would have been 


like if he had kept doing the same 


thing . 

“] thought it went very well,” 
Inness-Brown said. “There was 
a remarkable variety of work, and 
the styles of reading were fasci- 
nating to watch. From the modest 
and low-toned to the bold and the 
loud, there was pathos, and there 
was plenty of honesty. Student 
writing is the literature of the fu- 
ture.” 

After hearing a _ variety 
of pieces, the crowd searched 
around to see if was anyone else 
would step up. Once realizing 
everyone had shared, Ellefson 
thanked the crowd for coming 
and said he appreciated every- 
one’s respectfulness through the 
two hour session. 

“Everyone had their own 
unique styles of writing and 
speaking and it really did make 
me think about my own work,” 
Hall said. “This was a great ex- 
perience and Id like to do it more. 
St. Mike’s doesn’t get involved in 
things like this enough.” 


be 1h ilicoel Prat 
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African men: Where are you? Where have you been? 


ulturally, women are not supposed 
CC ask their husbands where they 

are going when they leave the 
house in most African countries. 
The lecture comes from elderly 
women during the traditional wed- 
ding ceremony. They surround the 
newlywed to give her tips on how 
to be a successful wife and mother 
at home. Only married women 
can take part in this ritual. 

This became a common myth 
among most African families be- 
cause husbands had to leave the 
household to work in gold and 
coal mines to bring food to the ta- 
ble. It was taken advantage of big 
time. Men started having “small houses” 
and ended up having to support two fami- 
lies. In some cases, the real wife would not 
know about the other woman until a child 
came to claim that he or she has come to 
see the father. 

The first tip: Do not ask your husband 
where he is going, do not even ask him 
where he has been when he comes back. 
That is a lack of manners. In many cases, 
husbands go out at night to be with other 


“EDITOR 
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women. This is a disgrace to the integrity 
of an African woman. Some women end 
up being physically hurt by simply asking 
“the questions, even though they 
deserve answers. Children alike 
cannot ask their father where he’s 
been because it might be thought 
that the mother sent them to ask. 

The second tip: Your husband 
gets everything he wants. Really? 
This is simply saying if he comes 
in the middle of the night and de- 
mands food, a woman should get 
up and do that for him. Not only 
food, sometimes he may demand 
to have sex. As a woman, you are 
not suppose to refuse that because 
otherwise, he will deliberately bring other 
women in the house, citing the fact that 
you refuse to give him his rights. Yes, his 
rights because he was raised to believe that 
a woman’s body is his. This poor African 
woman without a voice usually does not 
have access to family planning. It could 
also be that her husband would not want to 
use a condom even if his wife asked him 
to use one. 

The third tip: When your husban 


Information Technology 
department revolutionizes 


ver the summer, the Information 
()issisn department made 

numerous changes to the net- 
work and server architecture. 

First, IT has changed the process 
by which students register their comput- 
ers to gain network access. As a result, 
only about 10 percent of students have 
needed assistance setting up their com- 
puters during the first week of school, 
said Joann Trottier, associate director of 
Information Technology. 

As a returning student, I can cer- 
tainly attest to the frustrations we expe- 
rienced when IT was 
forced to shut down 
the student network 
because of virus activ- 
ity. As Murphy’s Law 
would have it, these 
virus outbreaks would 
occur at the most in- 
convenient moments. 
Although the library 
and computer labs were 
open, when its 10 below 
——————_ zero outside I would 
prefer to remain indoors. We hope those 
days will be a thing of the past. 

IT has instituted a new network de- 
sign in which the student network was 
further subdivided into smaller “mini 
networks.” Essentially, IT made each 
building a separate network, enabling IT 
to localize virus activity (should it occur) 
to a smaller portion of the overall cam- 
pus network. That means that if a virus 
were to infect a computer in Joyce Hall, 
it would not spread to other halls. Ulti- 
mately, IT should never be forced to shut 
down the entire student network again. 

A second major benefit to further 
subdividing the network is increased 
traffic efficiency. Although IT did not 
increase the bandwidth allocated to the 
student network, I have noticed a con- 
siderable speed increase in Internet con- 
nectivity (does not include music down- 
loads). 

A second major change IT instituted 
this summer and perhaps the most notice- 
able upgrade from a student perspective 
were the changes to the e-mail system. 
IT upgraded both the software and hard- 
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ware for the Web mail and back-end mail 
servers, resulting in a much more dy- 
namic and stable operating environment. 
In doing so, IT has accomplished three 
critical objectives: First, it has allowed IT 
to increase student mailbox capacity by a 
factor of ten. 

Secondly, the upgrades have al- 
lowed IT to reduce the level of unsolic- 
ited junk e-mail (SPAM), viruses and 
other unwanted e-mail, by making bet- 
ter use of previously implemented hard- 
ware and software designed to filter out 
such unwanted content. Trottier said that 
there has been a “significant reduction in 
SPAM” as a result if IT’s summer imple- 
mentations. 

Finally, the newer Web mail “look 
and feel” mimics the Outlook 2003 op- 
erating environment, resulting in a more 
intuitive, easier-to-use Web interface.. 

A third major change IT has made 
this summer is to the storage drives, 
which house all of our personal data, 
more commonly known as our “Z drive.” 
IT has purchased a series of new servers 
which have a far greater storage capacity 
than the previous server. A second ben- 
efit to the new system is the increased 
levels of security in that students can no 
longer inadvertently connect to another’s 
Z drive. 

In the end, having been at SMC for 
three years I feel that these changes are 
just what IT needs to transform its repu- 
tation among students. In each of the 
three years that I have been here, there 
were significant problems during the first 
weeks that students moved in. This was 
primarily because students connected 
unsecured and unpatched machines onto 
the network, causing virtual mayhem on 
the network. However, those days appear 
to be behind us. As for me, I look for- 
ward to the increased quality of service 
IT can provide. 





Gonzalez is a former work study 
employee of the IT department. Contact 
Brian Gonzalez at bgonzalez@smcvt. 
edu. 


comes home, give him a chair to sit on. Use 
the traditional carpet to sit next to him and 
give him the feedback on what happened in 
his absence. While doing this, make sure 
you have water boiling, getting ready to fix 
tea. Do likewise when guests come over. 
This is one of my favorites because I think 
it gives women a voice. The few I talked 
to told me they feel some sense of power 
when they report back. 

Women do a lot when it comes to house 
hold chores. I must attest that to most of 
us, it is a pleasure to take care of your hus- 
band. It becomes an issue if the situation 
becomes abusive. 

Women generally cook, clean the 
house, do the laundry and cultivate the 
fields. They also fetch water some distance 
from the house. They carry buckets full 
of water on their heads, carrying babies at 
their back, sometimes carrying firewood 
with their hands. 

When she gets home, she makes the 
fire, cooks and will be the last one to eat. 
The man is given food first, usually bigger 
portions of meat. If chicken is served, the 
man gets both drum sticks. Children are 
served next, and the remainder of the food 


is the woman’s. A considerate husband may 
share some of his food with his wife. 

The assumption is that men work 
harder than women. In reality, women end 
up doing the most critical chores while 
men are not home. These myths can di- 
vide families. Some women cannot stand 
it. They decide to take their children and 
move back to their parents’ house. They 
may be viewed by the society as failures. 
But what matters is their happiness. 

This does not mean that I want to 
adopt any culture other than mine. There 
are so many positive aspects about the Af- 
rican culture that shapes African families 
to become unique. I think a huge part of 
my culture played an important role to 
make me the woman I am today. 

The above myths and traditions do not 
happen in all African countries. But they do 
happen in most African countries. If wom- 
en can unite and advocate for equality, they 
will develop their own voices. Those who 
have the ability to write can a use pen and 
paper to become the other women’s voices. 


Contact Thato Ratsebe at tratsebe@ 
smcvt.edu 


Constitution Day should not be a 
mandate for public schoolteachers 


By Joey Borson 
U-WIRE 


ROVIDENCE, R.I. — Two things 
Piss me about Gordon Wood’s 

Sept. 15 lecture on early constitu- 
tionalism. The first was the shocking and 
completely inexplicable absence of any 
Brown water bottles on the podium. The 
second was Provost Robert Zimmer’s com- 
ment that Wood’s speech was not endowed 
solely for the purposes of enlightening the 
Brown community— but was instead man- 
dated by federal statute. 

After a quick Google search, I found 
that last year Congress passed a bill dictat- 
ing that each year, on or around Sept. 17, 
any elementary to post-secondary edu- 
cational institution that receives federal 
funds must hold a program to discuss the 
U.S. Constitution. Brown receives plenty 
of federal money, much of it in the form of 
scientific grants, and thus is obligated to 


_ comply — hence Wood’s lecture. 


Only one in six U.S. citizens has de- 
tailed knowledge about its content; less than 
50 percent of U.S. citizens even know that 
the term “Bill of Rights” refers to the first 
10 amendments. One in three high school 
students thinks the First Amendment goes 
too far in its protections. In a county pre- 
mised upon the idea that all citizens have 
both the right and duty to participate in 
government, this ignorance about our foun- 
dational document is dangerous to our de- 
mocracy -- and it would seem that anything 
that can change these statistics should be 
encouraged. 

But then I thought a bit more. One 
of the things that makes the Constitution 
worth teaching at all is its emphasis on and 
enumeration of certain individual rights. 
Those include the right to free speech, and 
by generally accepted implication, free 
thought. Indeed, Constitution Day is noth- 
ing less than the federal government telling 
teachers what to teach and students what to 
learn. The fact that the motivation is good 
is irrelevant. By this logic, Congress could 
pass a law requiring that Brown, among 
other schools, hold educational programs 
to discuss the dangers of government criti- 


_cism or the evils of flag burning. Brigham 


Young University could be forced to dis- 


cuss the merits of atheism with its students 
— an idea wholly incompatible with its 
mission and purpose. Colleges could lose 
their right to choose their own curriculum 
and instead be forced to conform to con- 
gressionally dictated ideas. Ideas anathema 
to a university could become the norm in 
its classroom. 

Colleges are completely different from 
high schools, where the government could 
legitimately dictate requirements. Most 
states have a constitutionally enshrined 
right to public elementary and second- 
ary (but not post-secondary) education. In 
Rhode Island, it is “the duty of the gener- 
al assembly to promote (and fund) public 
schools,” and mandatory attendance laws 
are common throughout the country. With 
the responsibility to fund comes the right 
to specify what is learned, and many states 
have standards of learning written by that 
state’s department of education. Rhode 


_Island can — and does — tell the Provi- 


dence School District to teach about the 
Constitution, and that is an entirely proper 
and legitimate action, as it would be fc~ 
any public school. The federal government 
through the No Child Left Behind Act has 
also instituted standards for all elementary 
and secondary schools, although, critically, 
those standards are skill-based, not con- 
tent-based — Washington is not telling the 
states what facts to teach, merely that they 
teach their students to read. 

But there is no constitutional right of 
authority over Brown, nor any other col- 
lege, public or private. There was nothing 
written in 1787 that states that it is the “duty 
of Congress to promote post-secondary 
education,” and University education has 
previously never followed content speci- 
fied by institutions based in the District of 
Columbia. But now it does. 

We as a university are devoted to the 
idea that all students have the right to decide 
their own education, to choose what they 
learn. That just became a little less true. 
With every Constitution Day, and every 
other “day” created by Congress, academic 
freedom becomes just a little less sacred, 
the party line becomes a bit more likely to 
be taught, and Brown becomes a little less 
like what it should. And that’s just not the 
spirit that our Constitution represents. 


~) 
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‘Pulse Prophets’ 





Photo courtesy of Jean Candelier - 


The Pulse Prophets versatility ranges in style from the soulful Al Green to the worldbeat sounds of Bob Marley, Spearhead and Gil Scott Heron. From left are, Elijah Kraatz, lead 
vocals. Rudy Dauth, lead guitar, harmony vocals; Andric Severance, keys; Rory Loughran, drums, harmony vocals; and JP Candelier, bass. : 





Concert. Higher Ground rocks 
with Lotus and Japhy Ryder. 
Show starts at 9 p.m. Advance 
ticket purchase $8. Day of show 
$10. Call 652-0777, or www.high- 
ergroundmusic.com. 


Chittenden Cider Mill graces 
the School of International Stud- 
ies with fresh apple cider and 


cider doughnuts. St. Edmund’s’ 


Foyer, 3:15 to 4:15 p.m. 


Bluegrass from Nectar’s res- 
taurant. Relax and enjoy Ver- 
mont’s own Pulse Prophets: Eli- 
jah Kraatz, Rudy Dauth, Andric 
Severance, Rory Loughran, and 
JP Candelier, with Ekis opening. 
188 Main St., Burlington. 21+ no 
cover. $5 for 18 to 20 and $3 with 
a 05/06 Sugarbush Season Pass. 9 
p.m. 


Lecture. The Global Water Crisis 
with Lester Brown, founder, pres- 
ident and senior researcher, Earth 
Policy Institute. Free and open to 
the public. Donations at the door 
are welcome. Ross Sports Center, 
8 p.m. 





Reggae. Higher Ground presents 
the Reign of Fire Tour II featuring 
Capleton, Military Man and Jah 
Thunder all backed by Jah Proph- 
ecy in the Showcase Lounge. 8 
p-m. $20 advance, $22 day of 
show. Call 652-0777, or www. 
highergroundmusic.com. 


Tom Rush, Rebecca Hall and 


Ken Anderson. Higher Ground, 
seated show in the Showcase 
Lounge. $20 advance, $20 day of 
the show. 8 p.m. Call 652-0777, or 
www.highergroundmusic.com. 


Award Ceremony. St. Michael’s 
presents Hispanic Heritage 
Month. Cesar Chavez Peace and 
Justice Award to be given to the 
Rev. Maurice Ouellet, Edmundite 
priest and civil rights activist, at 
7 p.m. in the International Com- 
mons. Professor Marta Uman- 
zor will make the presentation. 


Symposium. St. Michael’s is 
hosting the final forum of the 
Global Water Resources Sym- 
posium featuring Dr. Jeff Albert 
of the Center for Environmental 
Studies at Brown University. In- 
ternational students will report 
the findings of their research in 
Vermont. It is part of the Ver- 
mont-Israel-Arab Peace Partners 
Program. McCarthy Arts Center. 
9:30 a.m. Contact Buff Lindau at 
blindau@smcvt.edu or 654- 
2536. 


} 
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Iris Dement and The Hunger 
Mountain Boys. $22 advance, 
$25 day of show. Doors open 
7 p.m. Call 652-0777, or www. 
highergroundmusic.com. 


Music. Lou Barlow of Dinosaur 
Jr., Sebadoh Swale. Showcase 
Lounge, Higher Ground. $8 ad- 
vance, $10 day of show. The Show 
starts at 9 p.m. Call 652-0777, or 
www. highergroudmusic.com. 


Priced to Mooove. Ben & Jerry’s 
Sidewalk Sale, 36 Church St., 
Burlington, noon to 4 p.m. Friday. 
11 a.m. to 7 p.m., Oct. 8 and 9. 


Jazz. Pianist John Stetch, a mas- 
ter of all forms of jazz, brings 
his own take to both standard 
and original compositions. UVM 
Recital Hall. 7:30 p.m. Call (800) 
863-5966 or order tickets online 
at Www.uvm.edu/laneseries. 


Musical. The Flynn Mainstage 
presents sensational music and 
dance. “Yunnan Revealed” in- 


digenous music and dance from 
China’s “Land of Clouds.” 8 p.m. 
www.flynncenter.org or call (800) 
863-5966, 153 Main St., Burling- 
ton. 
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Rap. Music of Ghostface Killah 


of the Wu-Tang Clan, Swollen — 


Members, RA-the Rugged Man 
and Lee and S.LN. with DJ Cres 
at Higher Ground. $18 advance, 
$20 day of show. Doors 8 p.m. 
Show 9 p.m. Call 652-0777, or 
www.highergroundmusic.com. 


Dance. Hispanic Latin Quarter 
Dance Party with Hector “El Sal- 
sero” Cobeo. Free dance lessons: 
8 p.m. $6 at door. Call 652-0777, 
or www. highergroundmusic. 
com. 


Presentation. St. Michael’s hosts 
Office of Catholic Formation, 
Diocese of Burlington. Gifts for 
the Kingdom: One Heart, One 
Soul, One God, 8 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m. Mass will be celebrated at 9 
a.m. in the St. Michael’s College 
chapel by the Most Reverend Sal- 
vatore Matano, co-adjutor bishop 
of Burlington, followed from 10 
a.m. to 11:30 a.m. by keynote 
speaker Brother Mickey O’Neill 
McGrath, OSFS. Lunch, exhibits 


and roundtable discussions are at 
noon, followed by two rounds of 
workshops. For information, or 
to register, contact the Office of 
Catholic Formation at 658-6110. 





Anna Nalick and Blue Merle. 
$15 advance, $17 day of show. 
Doors open 7 p.m. Show starts 
8 p.m. Call 652-0777, or www. 
highergroundmusic.com. 


Road show. Two years of sharing 
ideas through the Voices Project, 
Vermont teens are taking their, 
stories on the road. Flynn The- 
ater. 7 p.m. www.flynncenter.org 
or call (800) 863-5966, 153 Main 
St., Burlington. 


I] 
Tuesday 


Music. Pour Me Another Tour 
Atmosphere. Blueprint Featuring 
DJ Rare, Groove, P.O.S. Featuring 
Nemesis $17 advance, $20 Day of 
shown. Call 652-0777, or www. 
highergroundmusic.com. 


Show. Mary Gauthier at Higher 
Ground. $10 advance, $12 day 
of show. 8 p.m. Call 652-0777, or 
www. highergroundmusic.com. 


]? 


A Hamnet 


Wednesday 


Blues Traveler, American Mi- 
nor. $25 advance, $28 day of show 


Doors open 7 p.m. Ballroom. Call 
652-0777, or www. higherground- 
music.com. 


Heavy Metal. Tin Bitch, Cell- 
Block One Brother, Through 
Glass, Pheer Skwad. Doors open 
8 p.m. Show 9 p.m. $5 anytime. 
Call 652-0777, or www.higher- 
groudmusic.com. 


Comedy. Vermont Stage Com- 
pany presents “The Foreigner” by 
Larry Shue. Oct. 12-30. Wednes- 
day and Thursday shows, $25 
adults, $20 students and children 
under 18. Friday and Saturday 
evening performances, at 7:30 
p.m. The- FlynnSpace. $27.50 
adults, $22.50 students and chil- 
dren under 18. Saturday and Sun- 
day Matinees $23 adults, $18 stu-- 
dents and children under 18. 


Words of Wisdom 


by professor Roger Putze 


This is the first of a series 
of inspirational quotations 
selected by St. Michael’s 
professors. 


On good management: “I 
understood ... that the es- 
sence of effective organiza- 
tion was learning, not coerc- 
ing and controlling output. 
I realized that it took time; 
required real problems 

to be solved; involved 

trial, error, give, take, and 
experimentation. Above : 
all, it generated tremendous 
anxiety. I also had my first 
hint of what good managers 
do instinctively: involve 
people in setting important 
goals, structure the chance 
to learn, offer feedback and 
support, provide tools and 
ideas, and stay out of the 
way.” 


— Marvin Weisbord 
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By Nick Martin 
Staff Writer 


By looking at the shimmer- 
ing surface of Lake Champlain, 
one might never know Vermont’s 
largest lake has struggled for de- 
cades with pollution and invasive 


species. 


Phosphate Levels 

Nutrient pollution is what 
the Lake Champlain Committee 
spends most of its time trying 
to address, staff scientist Mike 
Winslow said. Years ago, phos- 
phates from laundry detergents 
and waste water treatment facili- 
‘ties made their way into the lake. 
Phosphates are now banned from 
laundry detergents and there have 
been great strides made to limit 
the amount of phosphates dis- 
charged from waste water facili- 
ties. 

Phosphates that get into 
the water can cause large algal 
blooms. Phosphorus is an active 
ingredient in fertilizer. 

“When you get the large 
blooms, as the algae die, they 
move to the bottom of the lake, 
and they use up all the oxygen 
when they start to decompose,” 
Winslow said. 

This lack of oxygen can be 
harmful to fish that rely on oxy- 


gen dissolved in the water to sur-. 


vive. 

“In recent years we’ve also 
found that one of these algae spe- 
cies can produce toxins which can 
be harmful to swimmers,” Win- 
slow said. 

Last year, parts of Lake 
Champlain, including Missisquoi 
Bay, were closed to recreation due 
to high concentrations of toxins 
generated by a large bloom. In 
1999, two dogs died as a result of 
eating the algae. 

Today, nutrient pollution 
comes from difficult to manage 
sources including agricultural 
and urban run-off Winslow said. 

Anthony Iarrapino is a staff 
attorney for the Conservation Law 
Foundation. He protects Vermont 
waterways through legal action. 

“We work on getting the state 
to enforce state and federal laws 
that are designed to abate storm 
water pollution,” Iarrapino said. 
“There are a number of different 


Lake Champlain battles 
pollution, invasive species 


Increased phosphorus levels, mercury and zebra muscles are issues affecting the ecosystem 


cases pending involving state and 
federal law.” 

“People come here to use that 
lake as a recreational resource, 
and we want to make sure the nat- 
ural environment is maintained 
in such a way that it creates eco- 
nomic benefits for the people of 
this state,” Iarrapino said. 
Mercury Pollution 

Nutrients are not the only 
pollution problem in Lake Cham- 
plain. Mercury is another pollut- 
ant in the lake. Mercury is carried 
through the air from the midwest 
United States and China as a by- 
product of coal-burning power 
plants and settles in lakes. 

“Plankton take mercury out 
of the water,” Winslow explained. 
“Fish eat the plankton and since 
they’re eating lots of plankton 
they get more mercury. The big 
fish eat the little fish, so the fish 
with the highest concentration of 
mercury are the biggest fish.” 

People should be cautious 
about consuming large quantities 
of these fish, he said 

“Mercury is of concern be- 
cause it affects the development 
of the nervous system in chil- 
dren,” Winslow said. “Therefore, 
mothers who could bear children 
worry about it.” . 


Invasive Species 

Another environmental con- 
cern for Lake Champlain is the 
presence of invasive species. St. 
Michael’s professor Declan Mc- 
Cabe has been studying the af- 
fects of invasive zebra mussels 
on the ecosystem of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

Zebra mussels arrived in 
Lake Champlain about 10 years 
ago through canals that connect 
the lake to the Great Lakes ac- 
cording to McCabe. 

“They can release hundreds 
of thousands of microscopic off- 
spring that just go with the water 
flow, so they can get anywhere,” 
McCabe said. 

The zebra mussel, a small 
mollusk, is native to Europe, but 
is now common in many North 
American lakes. 

“Zebra mussels are filtering a 
liter of water per day, per individ- 
ual mussel through their body,” 
McCabe said. “That’s quite a bit 





"Photos by Jonah Kessel 


Pollution and invasive species have affected both Vermont citizens and wildlife. 


for a tiny little mussel.” 

The most noticeable con- 
sequence of this filtering is im- 
proved water clarity. The zebra 
mussel eats by filtering suspend- 
ed organic material out of the wa- 
ter. The abundance of zebra mus- 
sels filtering the water make for a 
clearer lake. 

“T like to scuba dive and you 
can now see farther than you ever 
could before. But anything that 
you might want to see is covered 
up in zebra mussels,” McCabe 
said. 

Native species have to com- 
pete with immeasurable numbers 
of zebra mussels. 


“Those organic particles 





are the base of the food web for 
things people like to fish for,” 
McCabe said. 

In the southern part of the 
lake, zebra mussels coat the sandy 
bottom. 

“Things that would have 
normally lived in the sand and in 
the silt are potentially deprived 
of oxygen because of the layer of 
mussels on top,” McCabe ‘said. 
“Fish that would have eaten, for 
example, mayflies that burrow 
into the silt can no longer find or 
access them.” 

Although little can be done to 
control the number of zebra mus- 
sels in Lake Champlain, efforts 
to keep them from spreading to 
other locations are ongoing. 

Signs and flyers have raised 
awareness of zebra mussels in 
Vermont. McCabe suggests dry- 
ing diving equipment before us- 
ing it in other lakes. 

Dr. Linda Scott has been 
vacationing on Lake Champlain 
since she was a child and has seen 
the lake go through many changes 
over the years. 

“There is certainly more 
weed growth in the summer- 
time and the algae growth has 


increased too,” Scott said. “You 


don’t want to swim quite as much. 
It gets a little slimy on the warm, 
still days.” 

In the summer, when algal 
blooms are more common, the un- 
sightly green muck can be a turn- , 
off for many visitors to the lake. 
“It’s a beautiful place to be. And 
I think they’ve worked hard in the 
last few years to control some of 
the pollution,” Scott said. 

Lake Champlain may never 
return to the environment it once 
was, but successful efforts are be- 
ing made to improve the lake’s 
condition. Phosphate levels in 
Lake Champlain have been re- 
duced to less than 20 percent of 
what they were 15 years ago, ac- 
cording to McCabe. 

Groups like the Lake Cham- 
plain Committee and the Con- 
servation Law. Foundation are 
committed to protecting Lake 
Champlain from further degrada- 
tion. 

“There is a lot of attention be- 
ing paid to the lake now, and that’s 
great,” Winslow said. “Hopefully 
that will improve the status of the 
lake, and at the very least it will 
keep it where it is.” 
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Don’t pass on skiing this winter 


Skiers and snowboarders have a choice on what mountains to go to this winter 


By Meg Bookless 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s students can 
activate their $25 season’s pass to 
Smuggler’s Notch on Oct. 3. 

While some students still 
proudly sport their miniskirts, 
shorts and flip-flops others look 
forward to a cold and snowy win- 
ter season. With the 2006 Farm- 
er’s Almanac predicting, “the 
east is on tap for a crazy ride” and 
“the bulk of the winter will turn 
out to be unusually cold, with 


Comparing passes 


plenty of snow especially in the 
northern section,” snowboard and 
ski enthusiasts at St. Michael’s 
may look at alternative options 
for season passes. 

Most ski resorts in. Vermont 
offer college season’s passes 
keeping in mind students’ lim- 
ited financial resources. Passes 
to Stowe, Smuggs, Bolton Valley, 
Mad River Glen, Jay Peak, and 
Sugarbush are among those of- 
fered. 

Mark Oldmixon, assistant di- 
rector of the Wilderness Program, 















Blackout dates 





Approximate travel 
time from campus 





Smuggler’s Notch 


$25 for St. Michael’s 
students 
-$299 until 10/31 
-$419 after 10/31 


Vertical drop 2,610 ft. 
















1 hour 


- $425 until 10/26 


- $505 after 10/27 


- 12/25/05 to 1/1/06 
-~ 2/19/06 to 2/21/06 


2,360 ft. 


said last year more than 1,200 
students bought Smuggs passes 
and he expects the same interest 
this year. The pass to Smuggs is 
the most financially feasible op- 
tion for St. Michael’s students. 
The pass is $17 less than a regu- 
lar day pass. Oldmixon described 
Smuggs as, “true Vermont local 
mountain; not touristy like some 
of the others.” 

While the Smuggs deal with 
St. Michael’s is an appealing op- 
tion for many students, die-hard 
boarders and skiers may look for 


Sugarbush 










- $299 until 11/1 


- $399 after 11/1 






2,600 ft. 


- $299 after 11/1 


something extra said snowboard 
club co-president, George Hayes. 
Members of the snowboard and 
freeride clubs take day trips and 
enter in competitions .at moun- 
tains in the area. They hope to ex- 
perience the various terrain and 
amenities that each mountain has 
to offer. 

Hayes said he expects most 
members of the snowboard club 
to get passes for Sugarbush or 
Stowe in addition to Smuggs. 

The Stowe college pass is 
on average $118 more expensive 








Mad River Glen 


- $199 until 10/15 


- $230 after 10/15 


than a pass to another mountain 
but includes two free admissions 
to shows at Higher Ground in De- 
cember and January plus free ad- 
mission to the Rusty Nail Bar and 
Grille in Stowe all season. 

Skiers who can’t stand the 
increasing number of snowboard- 
ers on most mountains will enjoy 
Mad River Glen’s skier-only pol- 
icy. A season’s pass to the moun- 
tain is cheaper than one to Stowe 
or Jay Peak. 


Many Vermont ski areas offer college passes to students. Comparing these areas can be difficult. The chart below 
breaks down some of the more popular areas. In addition to these individual areas, there is an all-east pass including 
Killington, Sunday River, Mount Snow, Sugarloaf, Attitash and Pico. The pass costs $369. 


Bolton Valley 


- $199 until 11/1 
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111 Total 61 Total 


















# of Trails 78 Total 48 Total 45 Total 
Beginner (%) 19% 16% 20% 27% 30% 
Intermediate(%) 50% 59% 45% 47% 30% 
Advanced(%) 31% 25% 35% 26% 40% 













Snowmaking 60% 80% ot ee 60% 15% — . 
coverage : poe oe 
Average snowfall 288 inches 333 inches ; 262 inches 300 inches 250 inches 355 inches 
Parks and Pipes 3 parks 3 parks 3 parks 1 park 
1 superpipe 1 halfpipe 1 halfpipe 1 halfpipe 







4 parks 
1 halfpipe 


Chart research by Meg Bookless 





Snowboard Club ready to ride and slide for the season 


Early-season rail-jams and trips to mountains on the agenda for th 


By Drew Vetere 
Staff Writer 


Long before the first snow- 
flakes are expected to blanket the 
St. Michael’s campus, the Snow- 
board Club held its first meeting 
of the semester to plan for the 
upcoming season. About 20 pro- 
spective club members gathered 
around a television in Alliot Hall 
and watched the year’s newest 
snowboard videos. 

“(This- will be) one of (the) 
most brutal winters in decades,” 
senior Jay Charest said. 

The Snowboard Club’s main 
objective is to give students the 
opportunity to enjoy Vermont’s 
mountains. The club is open to 
any student at St. Michael’s who 
wants to ride. 

“(This is) why I came to 
school in Vermont,” senior co- 
president Tim Long said. “It’s 


great to share my enthusiasm.” 

The club is establishing a 
schedule of events using as many 
local resources as possible to en- 
joy the winter. 

Working with the University 
of Vermont’s Snowboard Club, 
St. Michael’s club has planned 
several rail-jams. 

A rail-jam is when a group 
of skiers or snowboarders get to- 
gether and compete to see who 
can ride a series of rails with the 
most style. 

Early season rail-jams occur 
mostly with man-made snow. It 
is common for organizers or par- 
ticipants to use snow from outside 
hockey rinks, where Zambonis 
unload snow after cleaning the 
ice. The first rail-jam is planned 
for Oct. 8. 

Another rail-jam is scheduled 
in November to take place on the 
300s field. 


The club is also planning ear- 
ly season trips to Stratton Moun- 
tain and Killington. 

Senior co-president George 
Hayes has his own idea for a trip. 
“A little special something,” is all 
he would reveal. 

James McMenamin, a first- 
year member of the Snowboard 
club is excited about the season. 

“Tt should be a lot of fun,” 
McMenamin said. “People will 
push (each other) to learn a lot of 
new tricks.” 

“We don’t discriminate,” 
Long said. “We do a lot with the 
freeride club, pretty much any- 
body who wants to reach the same 
destination.” 

(Skiers) should know they’re 
welcome,” senior co-president 
Emma Kosciak said. 





e snowboard club 





Se - 
Photo courtesy of Lindsey Venne 





Co-president of the St. Michael’s Snowboard Club, senior George Hayes 
rides down a ramp set up in the International Commons last winter dur- 


ing the club’s jib fest. 
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Lacrosse prepares for tournament 


By Kate Kozlowski 
Staff Writer 


The men’s lacrosse team opened its 2005-06 
season with fall ball practices Sept. 8. The team is 
preparing for its fall tournament at Rochester Poly- 
technical Institute on Oct. 16 where the Knights 
will compete in three scrimmages. 

The team is restricted to 24 practices in the 
fall by the NCAA. Any serious college lacrosse 
program must have an organized fall season, third 
year Head Coach Paul Schimoler said. 

Sophomore Mark Agostinelli said the team has 
been working on conditioning, scrimmaging and 
simulated game drills three to four days a week. 
Instead of focusing on learning plays and strate- 
gies the majority of the effort goes toward getting 
new players comfortable with veteran players. 

“Fall practices are less intense and more laid 
back than in-season practices,” Agostinelli said. 

Schimoler said “it’s primarily an orientation 
and practice season for first-year players. It’s an 
ope vnny, to see where returning players are 
at.” 

Senior aie Brandon Kobelt and Jamie 
Hart said the fall practices were mostly aimed at 
getting first-year students accustomed to the team 
and style of play. 

“We’re trying to gel together,” Kobelt said. 

’ First-year Taylor Smoke said the upperclass- 
men on the team are good leaders and role models 
to new players. 

“There’s a lot of chemistry on the team,” 
Smoke said. “I think we’re coming together really 
quick.” 

The team has 13 first-years to go along with a 
nucleus of returning players. The team only gradu- 
ated three players last year. 

“We have several first-year players who will 
be game day contributors in the spring,” Schimol- 
er said. 

Schimoler and his captains recognized Jake 
Previte and Taylor Smoke as first-year students 
showing great potential. 

The team views the RPI tournament as a good 
indicator of its current progress. 

“We're really deep at every position,” Hart 





Photo By Jonah Kessel 
Coach Schimoler works with sophomore Greg 
Lazarus during practice. 
said. “I think we'll be really good.” 

“Our defense is going to be one of the best in 
the league,” Agostinelli said. 

The players are obligated to participate in 
group study sessions as well as community ser- 
vice, in addition to training and orientation, ac- 
cording to Schimoler. 

“Giving back and having a broad sense of 
contributing to the St. Michael’s community is 
an important feature to our program,” Schimoler 
wrote in an e-mail interview. 

The fall season will end on Oct. 24 after an 
alumni game before the Duffy turf field dedica- 
tion. Schimoler said the new field will benefit 
the team greatly, allowing players two additional 
months of outdoor practice time. 

This extra practice time can give an added 
advantage to the team, both ina pa and com- 
munal sense. 

The team has two more weeks of fall ball to 
prepare for the RPI tournament. 

“We're already getting used to each other and 
bonding,” Smoke said, “thank God for fall ball.” 


SCOREBOARD 





Cross Country Golf 


- 10/1 @ Middlebury 10/2-3- 11th out of 
M- 3rd of 7 20 
W- 2nd of 6 @ECAC Champion- 
Next race- 10/8 New ships 
England Champion- Next match- 10/12 @ 
ship @ Boston Franklin Pierce 
Field Hockey Men’s Soccer 
10/1- 10/1- 
SMC 1 UMass-Lowell snco Merrimack 0 
2 Next game - 10/8 @ 
Next game 
10/4 @ Franklin Women’s Soccer 
Pierce 10/1- 





SMC 1 LeMoyne O 
Next game - 10/5 @ 


Volleyball 
10/1- 


St. Anselm SMC 0 Stonehill 3 
10/2- SMC 0 Bryant 3 

Men’s Tennis Next game- 10/7 @ 

10/1- SNHU 

SMC 4 Merrimack 5 

Next match- 10/6 @ Men’s Rugby 

Franklin Pierce 10/1- 


SMC 24 Babson 10 


Women’s Tennis 

10/1- Women’s Rugby 
SMC 4 Merrimack 5 10/1- SMC 14 Mount 
10/2-SMC 6 Franklin —_ Holyoke O 


Pierce 3 


Junior | Field Hockey | Business administration major - International business minor | Gloucester, Mass. 


Athlete of the Week 


Lindsay Brancaleone 





bus. 


Why Chosen: Tallied a hat trick 
in a 5-1 win against Merrimack 


High School - Manchester Essex. 
Started Playing - Eighth grade. 


Why SMC - I came here because it was a good fit for me and I could 
play field hockey. 


Favorite Memory - Freshman year when our team made it to the semi- 
finals and we couldn’t go to the Halloween dance. We had it on our 


Favorite Food - Anything my mom cooks. 

















By Haven Quinn 





Vacations and Victories 


You're the head coach of field 
hockey and women’s lacrosse. 
You have established yourself as 
the most successful field hockey 
coach in SMC history and have 
led the lacrosse team to the play- 
offs the past five years. So what 
lies ahead for the 45 year old 
equivalent to Bill Belichick? 

How about a vacation? 

“T go on vacations,” said sev- 
en year field hockey and five year 
lacrosse Coach Carla Hesler. “I 
go hiking or skiing. I like to stay 
active.” 

Your job is a 24/7 type of job 
and on vacations you want to re- 
main athletic. Who are you? 

Hesler graduated from UNH 
in 1982 where she played both 
sports. A two-sport Division 1 
athlete, she captained the lacrosse 
team her junior and senior year, 
that’s impressive. 

How about coaching cre- 
dentials? If you haven’t noticed, 
Hesler’s teams are among the 
only winning teams St. Michael’s 
has now. 

So where did she gain all this 
knowledge before coming here? 

“T was the head field hockey 
coach and assistant women’s la- 
crosse coach at Yale for seven 
years,” Hesler said. 

Not bad. Oh, wait I forgot 
the four years she spent coaching 
both sports at Colgate. We might 
as well add in the stints she held 
at BC, Northeastern and Old Do- 
minion. With those credentials I 
wonder if our athletic department 
even read her entire application. 

Associate Athletic Director 
Chris Kenny said Helser has done 
a remarkable job. 

“She has built up two great 
programs,’ Kenny said. “She 
brings a lot of professionalism.” 

I can’t even handle carrying 
two books to class, how does this 
woman handle two sports? 

“D2 is more doable because 
there isn’t as much off-season 
commitment,” Hesler said. 

You coach two sports, where 
is your off season? 

Junior Meg Lagasse plays on 
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both teams and said Hesler is ex- 
tremely knowledgeable. 

“She has good insights as a 
coach because she used to play,” 
Lagasse said. “She adapts to us 
really well, no matter how differ- 
ent our personalities. She will do 
anything for her players.” 

That makes sense, since her 
office is covered in pictures of 
players, not to mention the array 
of plaques on the wall. 

Last year the field hockey 
team had its worst record ever 
under Hesler, going 8-11. But I 
guess the 61-28 overall record and 
45-16 record in NE-10 play over 
the last five years overshadows 
one bad one. Bad year. They still 
made the playoffs! 

Hesler has taken the field 
hockey team to the playoffs the 
last five years and won the NE-10 
championship three times. The 
team made back-to-back appear- 
ances in the NCAA Division 2 
Semifinals in 2000 and 2001, los- 
ing by a goal each year. 

Maybe they are so good be- 
cause she has a DVD player in her 
office where she watches film. 
When I asked if she took time off 
she kind of laughed. I'll bet she 
glanced at the game film she was 
watching before I got there. 

Hesler has done great things 
in lacrosse too. After going 3- 
9 her first year in 2001, she has 
increased the teams overall wins 
each year and has made the play- 
offs the past five years. That’s 
sick. Almost no team at St. Mi- 
chael’s makes the playoffs on 
regular basis. 

Maybe Hesler should take 
over a winter sport. Maybe she 
should take a real vacation. 

At least she has the holidays 
off. 

“T take time off to spend with 
family and friends during the hol- 
idays,” Hesler said. “The problem 
is most high schools have tourna- 
ments over holidays, and those 
are big for recruiting.” 

Maybe not. 

I swear that woman sweats 
victories. 


MONTH © 


DED EFT REQD 


2 montus $80 


App TANNING $130 


ATHLETIC CLUB OF VERMONT 
62 Peart Street - 288-9612 
1/4 MILE FROM St. MICHAEL'S 


a ro en ae ERT 


FREE WORKOUT | 


18+ New Visitors ONLY | 


on Sept. 24 and notched an assist ; 
in a 5-0 win over AIC on Sept. Plans for after graduation - I would like to coach at some point and I 


Oe) will go to graduate school. 
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Men’s and Women’s lacrosse off to a running start in fall 


By Andrew Kaiser 
Staff Writer 


The women’s lacrosse team 
beat Southern New Hampshire 8- 
3, in one of their four scrimmages 
last Sunday in their first tourna- 
ment of the fall. 

“It was a good sign for us,” 
coach Carla Hesler said. “We 
possessed the ball well and capi- 
talized on most of our opportuni- 
ties. This was the first time we 
have played against an opponent 
this fall, it was a good start.” 

The team competed in three 
other scrimmages against club 
teams. 

Fall practices began on Sept. 
11. The team consists of 22 wom- 
en, nine of which are first-years. 
According to Hesler, the new 
players have a lot of speed and can 
play varied positions. They have 
a lot of skills and have played in 
. high school or lacrosse clubs. 

The upperclassmen lead the 
pace and help structure practice. 

“The older players are very 
good leaders and treat us with 
a lot of respect,” first-year Ava 
Gottschall said. 

Gottschall said the first-years 
on the team are committed, tal- 
ented and are going to contribute 
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Photo By Jonah Kessel 
Senior Noel Smith catches the ball 
during practice last week. 


Men’s lacrosse prepares for first 
tournament, see story pg 15. 


a lot to the future. 

Senior Noel Smith said the 
team is close knit and confident. 
The first-years are ready to play 
and are excited to start playing 
some games, Smith said. 

“We have some very strong 
upperclassmen leaders with loud 
voices and positive attitudes,” 
Smith said. “We also have a lot of 
great sophomores who are lead- 
ing by example and really helping 
out.” 

Smith said being demanding 
and leading by example are keys 
to having an amazing team. 

“The big thing I want for our 
team this year is to have a good 
work ethic on the field and have a 
great intensity the entire season,” 
Smith said. 

Hesler said that last year the 
women’s lacrosse team had a 6-7 
record and has been to the NE- 
10 tournament every year for the 
past five years. This year the team 
has a 14 game schedule with 10 
conference games. According to 
Hesler, the goal of the team is to 
finish in the top tier of the confer- 
ence. 

According to Hesler, during 
the fall the team practices for one 
hour twice a week. 

“We tailor the practice for 
the specific groups that will be 
there,” Hesler said. 

“Small groups are great be- 
cause you get a lot of personal 
attention that you wouldn’t in a 
larger group,” Gottschall said. 

Hesler said the hardest part 
of practicing in the fall is finding 
a time when all of the players can 
meet. 

“We get out and work hard,” 
first-year Kim Berlo said. “Our 
hard work showed last Sunday in 
our scrimmages.” 

The team has one more 
scrimmage on Oct. 16 at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 





Photo By Jonah Kessel 
Sophomore defenseman Kevin Simmons (left) plays defense on senior attack captain Brandon Kobelt. 


Golf team drives through season, improving from last year 


By Chris Marzi 


Staff Writer 


In a tournament-style try out, 21 golf- 
ers tried out for the St. Michael’s golf team 
with head coach Chris Davidson watching 
closely. 

A 1999 St. Michael’s graduate, David- 
son is in his second year as head coach; he 
is the seventh coach in the program’s 50 
year history. 

The team is off to a great start. They 
have already placed better in their first two 
tournaments than they did last year. 

The team includes junior Mike 
Ciardullo, sophomores Andrew Deloria 
and Tom Heffernan, and first-years Jona- 
than Goguen and Adam Penny. An impor- 
tant element for success this season will be 
the senior leadership from Mike Duffy and 
Jeff Vickers. 

“The two captains will be able to show 
the rest of the team what St. Michael’s golf 
is all_about,” Coach Davidson said. 

Another key to success for the team 
lies in the chemistry between players and 
their improvements made day by day, Da- 
vidson said. 


“A goal any team has is getting better 
every time they tee it up, and we’ve done 
that,” Davidson said. “That’s all I can ask; 
that every kid will concentrate, and play 
smart-and focus in on the task at hand.” 

Vickers said Davidson continues to 
add to the team’s success. 

“His intensity and involvement to- 
wards team unity and helping the program 
grow will benefit the future of the team,” 


Vickers said. 

In the past, team members have been 
focused too much on their individual scores 
instead the team’s performance as a whole, 
Davidson said. 

“Davidson has more of a passion about 
it,’ Duffy said, “he’s one of us.” 

In its first tournament at Vermont Tech 
on Sept.11, the team placed second out of 
four teams. On Sept. 17 and 18 at the Duke 





Photo by Chris Mar 


Senior Jeff Vickers teed off during practice last week. The team has two matches left. 


Nelson invitational hosted by Middlebury, 
the team placed 22nd out of 24 teams. The 
team competed in a tournament in Marcel- 
lus, NY, on Sept. 24 and 25. They placed 
seventh out of 12 teams, as opposed to 
placing 11th during last year’s season. 

At the ECAC Championships hosted 
by LeMoyne on Oct. 2-3, the team placed 
11th out of 20. A significant improvement | 
from last year, where they placed 18th of 
19 teams. 

The team will play at Franklin Pierce 
on Wednesday Oct. 5 and then their final 
match at the New England Intercollegiate 
Golf Association on Oct. 16-18 in Brew- 
ster, Mass. This tournament is the most 
challenging and includes every college golf 
team in New England, regardless of their 
division. 


